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HE population of Tanna, already, for the New Hebrides, high, has for some 

decades been increasing (6620 at the last census). The island is geographically 
isolated, the more so because the two other islands nearby have very few inhabitants, 
and possesses a culture of which the sociological basis is very distinct from the rest 
of the Hebrides. Its hereditary chieftainships are quite different from the hierarchies 
of rank of the northern islands. As everywhere else, European contact was not made 
without shocks, most often unsuspected and in time the reactions of the native 
society brought these to the surface in an unforeseen explosion. This was the 
movement known as “ John Frum,’ neo-pagan and nationalist, which has now lasted 
more than eight years. 


THE First JOHN FRUM 


Agitation was evident among the natives from the beginning of 1940, though the 
first forms of it are little known. The affair blazed up at the beginning of 1941 as a 
veritable revolution. 


Churches of all denominations were deserted by the faithful. No one went 
to the daily services of the Presbyterian Mission, or to the Dominican services, and 
even the children abandoned the schools. 

Families left the Christian villages, which were creations of the Mission, and 
took up residence apart on their own lands. Some gathered in pagan groupings 
in the interior. The new dwellings were only primitive shelters, and the result 
was a lowering of the general hygiene. 

Dances and kava drinkings were organized on Saturday evenings. This was 
not a complete reversion to traditional customs, which would have called for long 
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prior organization and an elaborate ceremonial. A certain licence accompanied the 
festivals. 

Ordinarily not at all extravagant, or even miserly, the natives began to buy 
generously in the European owned shops. Some of them paid with sovereigns, which 
they had up to that time hidden. They seemed to want, at all costs, to get rid of 
their money. Some threw it in the sea. 


In face of this situation, the English district agent made arrests and conducted 
an inquiry. The Administration then deported the leaders to Port Vila. This 
severity indicated a justifiable anxiety. The movement was general, though centred 
on the west coast of the island about Green Point. A village of huts was erected 
here to receive those who came to hear the words of a mysterious being whose 
instructions had given rise to all the disturbance. The inquiry showed that there 
had been deception. A man named Manehevi had posed as a supernatural being 
by means of ingenious stage management. He appeared at night, in the faint light 
of a fire, before men under the influence of kava. He clothed himself in a costume 
with sparkling buttons and adopted a shrill speaking voice. The credulity of the 
spectators made them into messengers, called ‘‘ ropes of John Frum,” who carried 
orders of this man throughout the island. 


John Frum, the mysterious personage, was at first careful and respected the 
established order. He did not attack the Mission or the whites. He was content 
to promote the dancing and kava drinking, to encourage communal work in the 
gardens, to denounce the idle, and to give advice on matters concerning collective 
action. But, after his first success, he gave himself up to a more and more intense 
prophetic activity on a theme at first traditional. 

‘“ Karaperamun ”’ is the god of Mount Tukosmeru, the highest peak of Tanna ; 
and travellers crossing the width of the island left offerings of food and kava for him 
to ensure safe passage. It was this god who had shown himself at Green Point, 
presently substituting for his ancient title the name “ John Frum” (or “ John 
Brum ’’).? 

John Frum could not be seen by whites or by women. One day he would 
reveal himself to all the people of Tanna, bringing them the material civilization 
which the whites had denied. The latter would depart, and John Frum would 
assume power and provide salaries for chiefs and teachers. The Mission would leave 
also, replaced by the John Frum school. A new coinage, struck in the image of a 
coconut tree, would replace gold pounds and silver. There would no longer be 
any need to work, for John Frum would provide everything—metal houses, clothes, 
food, means of conveyance. He was the master of the planes, which, with the 


1 Debauches have been mentioned, but there is as yet no proof. This behaviour would not 
be encouraged by the physiological action of kava. 

2 It is certainly John Frum in two words, and not Jonfrum, for he is described also as John 
the great. Cf. the letter of Joe Nalpin in the Appendix. 


8 The chiefs are not paid by the Administration ; teachers receive help in kind from the 
faithful, and a very small allowance from the Missionaries. 
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approach of war, in 1941, began to appear in the Hebridean sky. Friday would 
replace Sunday as a day of rest, for it was the day chosen by the god for his parousia. 
But it was necessary to prepare the way for him. All money in the possession of the 
natives had to be returned to the whites* or destroyed. So long as there remained 
a single threepence on Tanna, the golden age could not come. The whites would 
then depart, for there would no longer be any justification for their presence. 

Some of the prophecies were also of an apocalyptic nature. The island of 
Tanna would become flat, the mountains fill up the valleys, Tanna be joined to 
Aneityum and Erromanga, a new youthfulness and perfect health come to all.® 

But John Frum was not alone; social forces were stirring behind him. One 
of the principal chiefs, Sam Nako, whose political position was due to Mission 
influence, gave the order to abandon the churches. This he confirmed several times 
in the following years. The framework provided by the Presbyterian Mission broke 
up, and chiefs and teachers followed the people in general and accepted the new 
teaching. In the opinion of the district agent the women favoured the movement, 
partly from weariness of too frequent religious services, partly because of the greater 
sexual freedom which became increasingly characteristic of it. The pagans, however, 
seemed little affected by the movement. They were content to sell large quantities 
of kava to the followers of the new god. 

There was one shadow on this picture of unanimity: the chief of White Sands 
on the coast gave his support to the arrests of the men from elsewhere. 

Government action at first brought apparent calm. But the churches remained 
empty, and the dances and kava drinkings continued. The prisoners at Port Vila 
and the sympathizers there sent encouraging messages, one of which revealed new 
developments of the John Frum myth. This letter, sent by one Joe Nalpin to Sam 
Nako, took up again the idea that the whites would depart ; John Frum would send 
his son to America to seek the King*; Mount Tukosmeru would be covered by 
invisible planes belonging to John Frum. From elsewhere ran the rumour that, 
in spite of the Administration statement, Manehevi was not John Frum, and that 
the latter was still at liberty. 


THE SONS OF JOHN FRUM 
The movement again broke out openly at the beginning of 1942, this time on 
the other side of Tanna in the neighbourhood of Sulphur Bay and Port Resolution. 
A second inquiry was held and new arrests made. The protagonists, one of whom 
was already in gaol at Vila,” used young girls of eleven and twelve as intermediaries. 


‘ This is borne out by speeches to the traders: ‘‘ By by money belong me he come, but face 
belong your fella King, tak’em ’e go back.” 

° Cf. R. P. Patrick O’ Reilly, ‘‘ Prophetisme aux Nouvelles Hébrides : Le mouvement Jonfrum 
a Tanna (1940-1947),’’ Le Monde Non Chrétien, N.S., No. 10, Paris, 1949, pp. 192-208. 

® Another interpretation of the letter is that John Frum was in America and would send his 
sons, who would return one day to seek him when all was ready at Tanna for his coming. The 
text is obscure. Cf. letter of Joe Nalpin in the Appendix. 

7 The beginning of this new affair was earlier than the suppression of the events at Green 
Point. 
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The new myth referred back to the letter from Joe Nalpin. The three sons of 
John Frum had come from America by plane and landed at Ipikel. They were 
half-castes, had black hair, and were dressed in long robes and jackets. They showed 
themselves near a banyan tree and gave their orders to Gladys, a girl of twelve, who 
translated the words which the other young boys and girls heard without under- 
standing. A sack of magic stones had to be laid at the foot of the banyan tree to en- 
sure the coming of the divine children. One of the sons, Isac, was the mouthpiece of 
his brothers Jacob and Lastuan. He was to be king of the south-east part of Tanna. 
The other two were also to be kings. 

Young boys and girls were dedicated to the new gods. They did not work, 
lived in a common dwelling,’ bathed together by day in the lake, and danced at 
night. They made night pilgrimages, sometimes to Green Point, where the John 
Frum movement had its beginning. Monday was their day of rest. 

The remainder of the population continued as before with kava, dances and 
heavy buying in the stores. Someone went to ask the son of a Chinese merchant 
the price of his store, telling him it would pay him better to sell before he was com- 
pelled to leave with the Europeans. 

Now suspicious of the Administration, the natives had taken certain precautions 
at Ipikel. The entrances to the village were guarded and strangers accompanied 
across. 

After his inquiry, District Agent Nicol was inclined to think there was a certain 
difference between this movement and the happenings at Green Point. It seemed, 
in fact, that the new developments corresponded with a traditional rivalry between 
the east and west of Tanna. There were indications, too, of a hidden rdéle by certain 
pagan chiefs. 

In addition to new deportations to Port Vila, this affair was closed by one 
conviction for incest and six for adultery. 

Again there was an appearance of calm, though the agitation was by no means 
suppressed. The myth of the might of John Frum grew. The American soldiers, 
who were now landing in the Hebrides, had come to help. A man was brought to 
trial® for having said that Mount Tukosmeru was full of soldiers. When the day 
came, he proclaimed, the mountain would open so that the soldiers could go to the 
aid of John Frum. Some Tanna men, more politic, tried to give the district agent 
the impression that the movement was not directed against the Administration. 

In October, 1943, the natives made an attempt on a big scale to convert their 
hopes into reality. 


§ It is not certain that this common dwelling plays the part of the bukumatula of the Trobriand 
Islands. Life in common was spoken of, without making it clear whether there was official 
organization by couples. 

® A new officer, Mr. Rentoul, replaced Mr. Nicol, who went on leave. The latter returned 
just in time for new troubles. 
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THE SECOND JOHN FRUM 

A man named Neloiag proclaimed himself John Frum, king of America and of 
Tanna, in the north of the island. He surrounded himself with an armed police, 
thanks to whom he requisitioned manual labour by means of village contingents. 
The people cleared a plateau at Ikelau with the intention of making an aerodrome 
which would enable American fliers to land. The district agent intervened by 
arresting Neloiag, who had gone to see him at his office. The station was then 
invaded by armed partisans come to release their leader. Mr. Nicol, very anxious, 
calmed them by promising them that an American officer would come, and obtained 
permission to telegraph to Vila, on the pretence of asking for a ship to leave the 
island. Headquarters sent him a military detachment with an American liaison 
officer. Arrests, demonstrations of armed force, speeches by the American, all the 
measures taken by an astute agent engendered a certain passing fear, but nothing 
overcame the native distrust. Neloiag, when sent to Vila, was pronounced to be 
insane and was later confined in the asylum in New Caledonia. 

Revolution was now far advanced, and the threats of violence serious. Some 
of the pagan chiefs leaving their retreat had at first supported Neloiag. They later 
withdrew because they thought that the leaders were too much influenced by Mission 
teachings. 

The calm seemed more lasting after this outbreak. The agent, however, 
employed a ruse to send Neloiag’s wife to Vila, as the people of the north continued 
to pay homage to her as queen. She went of her own will to follow a lover, and was 
then compelled to stay. The movement remained underground and the Missions 
did not manage to take up their work. 


AFFAIR OF TICKETS 

On April 11, 1947, a group of natives invaded a European store at White Sands, 
leapt over the counter, and pulled the tickets off the goods. The instigator was 
lokaeye, of the village of Latabii. He said he had received orders from a spirit and 
passed them on to other natives. This spirit, Isac, had the voice of a man; he was 
the son of John Frum, “ our master.’’ He spoke only to Iokaeye on Thursdays, 
towards evening, before sunset, in a secret place in the bush where the latter met 
him. In the first conversation he said he did not want the colours red, blue and 
yellow ; red was the sign of blood, blue of sickness, and yellow of death. The 
women should no longer dye their grass skirts with these colours, the only two 
permitted were white and black. 

After this revelation, lokaeye and others decided on the raid on the shop during 
a kava evening at the club house of Latabii. Those guilty were arrested and tried, 
and the village of Latabii, as well as the neighbouring village of Loearfee, were 
declared out of bounds to the other islanders. 

In the following October it seemed that another rising had taken place. The 
John Frumists in exile on Malekula had sent some coconuts, which were planted on 
the site of their houses, to Tanna. The Presbyterian missionary saw in this a 
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symbolic message. This is doubtful. The agent ordered the coconuts to be dug up. 
The generally accepted native version was that it was simply a matter of introducing 
a new variety of nut. 

After this there were no events of importance. My personal information 
indicates that the people became afraid. The movement went underground, but 
it was still approved by public opinion.!° 


THE MOVEMENT OUTSIDE TANNA 

Some hotheads had been sent into exile at Port Sandwich in Malekula to prevent 
them from having relations with Tanna. In spite of the coconuts, the measure was 
reasonably effective. But the leaders had given up none of their ideas and entered 
on active propaganda in the neighbourhood of their place of residence. 

It is known that they held secret reunions and had succeeded in attracting 
supporters. But, perhaps because of the nearness of the French district office, 
they could not provoke any manifestation like those for which they had been 
responsible at Tanna. Their influence was stronger on the other side of the strait, on 
Ambrym. To the north of Port Sandwich, the villages of Dwen and Burbar were 
partly peopled by natives from Ambrym evacuated at the time of the great earthquake 
of 1913. Relations had always been frequent between these villages and the region 
of Craig Cove. A chain of “ ropes of John Frum ”’ was established between the two 
islands. An Ambrym man was the representative at Malekula of the exiles from 
Tanna, and a messenger went to and fro bearing directives to a local delegate in the 
Presbyterian village of Uro, near Craig Cove. It might perhaps be thought that the 
Tanna men, if they had given the impetus, were not responsible for all that happened 
on the Ambrym coast. 

The village of Uro was organized in military fashion. A militia commanded 
by captains and lieutenants exercised daily and changed trousers at each meeting. 
A guard post was set up at all three entrances to the village, and it was necessary 
to give one’s name, to be entered in a register, along with the reason for the visit or 
transit. The roads had been widened and cleaned and notices were erected, saying : 
“Stop,” “‘ Halt ’’ and “‘ Compulsory stop.” 

The people of Uro said they had no more need of missionaries, that they knew 
religion and would conduct their school by themselves. If the Administration was 
mentioned to them they said, “‘ The ‘ Capman ’ will not come to seek us in the mouth 
of the volcano.” Young boys played at putting lianas in crab-holes and at telephon- 
ing to Temar, the ancestor-god of the volcano, speaking into tinned food tins. 

An old woman, Limwelta, was said to have seen a light in a craggy portion of 
lava and had heard what seemed to be the sound of a bell. In the evening, the 
village went in procession to the music of the guitar and dancing, to the lava flow. 
They heard the sound of the bell and waited. As nothing happened they began to 


10Cf, the report of J. Kalsakau in the Appendix. 
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kill the cats, at the direction of the old woman. The dogs were tied up in the village 
during the evening and, of course, began howling. 

The people paid their debts at the stores and threw their money into:the sea. 
A new money, they said, would come to replace the old. The followers of John 
Frum would receive a great quantity of goods, brought by a white steamer which 
would come from America. The natives no longer cried out as before, ‘‘ Sail oh,” 
on the approach of a ship, but watchers took turns through the night to warn of the 
coming of the vessel. Everyone was disappointed when the Polynesien of the 
Messageries Maritimes, newly painted white, came to unload cargo at Craig Cove. 
The chief of Uro went to ask the priest if he was really sure the goods were for him. 

The villages of Wakon, Sulol and Malver were affected after Uro. The followers 
of John Frum compared themselves to sweet potatoes. “‘ At first there are only a 
few, then soon the island is covered with them.”’ A song, the refrain of which was 
‘““ Kumala O, Kumala O, Kumala O,” gave expression to this metaphor. But the 
propaganda did not attract the Catholics nor the Adventists. 

From Craig Cove the trouble spread to the north coast of Ambrym, in the 
neighbourhood of Olal. As from Malekula to Ambrym, communication followed 
the traditional channels. The people of the village of Ranmuhu, of whom the greater 
part belonged to the abandoned village of Fanu, received it first. But it was Fanu 
which introduced the ceremonial of degree taking, Mage ne Mal, transmitted from 
Malekula, by the people of Dip Point. 

Here the movement did not have time to gather much force. It also remained 
rather mysterious, probably because of the presence at Magam of the missionary 
Paton. It is known that gold pounds were thrown into the sea and that the bell of 
the bush village of Likon rang for nocturnal meetings. On the departure of the 
missionary at the beginning of 1949, the boys of the mission at Magam seriously 
debated whether it was right to have the women in common from now on. But the 
matter did not get beyond the stage of talk. 

Again, starting from Port Sandwich, and following the traditional methods of 
intercourse, the movement reached Paama, a wholly Presbyterian island, where the 
natives began to rid themselves of their money and kill the pigs. 

John Frum was known now in a general way on Malekula, Ambrym, Paama, 
Epi and Pentecost. Many people went to visit the exiles at Port Sandwich, who, 
if they did not adhere to the movement, regarded it not unfavourably. The exiles 
had great prestige. 


THE CAUSES 

Even on Tanna, John Frumism seemed to be directed against the Missions, 
more especially against the Presbyterian Mission, till then in the majority. The 
Rev. P. O’Reilly indicates in his article that the most active were above all the “‘ half 
half ’’ natives, that is, those who had been in touch with the Mission without com- 
pletely giving up their pagan behaviour. However, the Presbyterian missionary 
declared that even his teachers took to the bush in I94I. 
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The Presbyterian Mission is mainly responsible for this state of affairs. The 
first to arrive, it acquired a preponderant position, which it has jealously guarded. 
A Mission tribunal, for instance, sentenced a pagan native to several months’ 
imprisonment for going aboard a European ship. Later, English district agents 
were appointed, but often they could hardly be other than the secular arm of the 
Mission. 

With the praiseworthy intention of preventing the alienation of native lands, 
the Mission had been given custody of the greater part of the coast ; but, as proprietor 
in the eyes of the law, it profited by expelling those whom it considered undesirable. 

Convinced of the intellectual inferiority of the native, the Presbyterians neglected 
educational work. Very few of the people of Tanna could read and write, even in 
the vernacular. The natives blamed the Mission fiercely for this state of affairs. 
‘* All they teach us,” they said, “‘ is to pray, pray, pray and sing, sing, sing all the 
time.’’ After the second John Frum affair, the Agent Nicol tried to show the 
natives the advantage of the Presbyterian teaching, and when his questioners 
complained that the missionary taught only the Bible, he replied, ‘‘ If you want more, 
you have only to contribute and pay for it.” 

Mission methods tended to uproot the new Christians. They were grouped in 
villages created all of a piece, where they were subjected to strict discipline and 
governed by chiefs nominated by the Mission, rarely from a traditional governing 
family (many were old teachers). A directing class of chiefs and teachers was thus 
formed under the auspices of Christianity, but it had no longer the authority of 
tradition, and it had not been permitted to have that of greater knowledge. An 
artificial edifice, the social framework created by the Mission, gave way before the 
first shock. The Christian leaders who retained their influence were those who 
actively supported the John Frum movement. 

The other missions are too newly come to Tanna to bear the same responsibility. 
However, Nakomaha, one of the Lamap exiles, a former supporter of the Adventists, 
accused them of being as unmindful as the Presbyterians of temporal instruction 
for their church members. 

This view is confirmed by a creditable native testimony, that of the Medical 
Practitioner, J. Kalsakau, in a report to the Administration dated April 1949. In 
English perhaps a little maladroit he develops the following case: the anti-white 
aspect of the John Frum movement is only a secondary phenomenon ; the underlying 
cause is a desire for education; the natives could not get from religious schools 
anything which would raise the level of their economic life. This desire was behind 
the pre-war conversions to Adventism, and the new deception explains the neo-pagan 
movement.!! 


11 Cf, extracts from the report of J. Kalsakau in the Appendix. His testimony is also fully 
confirmed by that of the former temporary agent, Alexander Rentoul, ‘‘ John Frum: Origin of 
New Hebrides Movement,”’ letter to the Editor, Pacific Islands Monthly, Vol. XIX, No. 6, 
January, 1949, p. 31. 
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THE MOVEMENT 

It is evident from documents that the initiative of Manehevi alone launched the 
movement in 1940. It is now known how favourable was the ground. This agitator 
had been publicly unmasked and put in the pillory, bound for twenty-four hours to a 
tree in front of the district office. In spite of this apparent victory for reason, the 
John Frum myth has still gained in strength and is now more than eight years old. 
We are faced with a phenomenon of collective belief, escaping all logic, ignoring 
deceptions and denials. Everything has happened as though a myth, launched by 
one person, has been endowed with a life of its own, developing in systematic fashion 
what, in its setting forth, was scarcely foreshadowed in the beginning. 

We have as yet no notion of the internal evolution of this native society, which, 
from a tame life tinged strongly by puritanism, has thrown itself into a disconcerting 
adventure, apparently without issue. However, we can see certain social influences. 
To the rivalry between the different parties in Tanna there correspond the two 
aspects of the movement, John Frum and his sons. Personal action by the god is 
the first stage, then organization of the myth forming the social framework of the 
movement. John Frum becomes inaccessible and sends his sons to represent him. 
Their action is extended by those who receive the orders and the messengers who 
spread them through the island. Neither version absorbs the other, events being 
supported sometimes by the one, sometimes the other. The traditional element 
remains invariable. John Frum, alias Karaperamun, is always the god of Mount 
Tukosmoru, which will shelter the planes, then the soldiers. 

After some years the Mission made a feeble attempt to regain its influence. This 
was enough to cause a spiritualistic quest in the framework of the ancestor cult, which 
had never been abandoned, even by the Christians. The symbolism of colours 
was an interesting and new development of this quest. The beginning of fanaticism 
may also be noted. The agent asked Iokaeye if he would kill a man when Isac, son 
of John Frum, ordered him to do so. The reply was: ‘‘ Yes, John Frum is our 
master, I must obey him.’”’ The movement has hardened under repression. 

By an inverse process, the content of the myth itself determines the form of 
certain actions. From belief in the planes of John Frum, we pass to the building of 
an aerodrome where they can land. This military aspect of the myth, and the 
actions corresponding to it, were the reaction to the severity of administrative 
sanctions. 

John Frum, the modern god, must give a body of doctrine to his subjects. 
Among the Melanesians ideology is possible only in so far as it is expressed by external 
manifestations—hence the new symbolism, not corresponding to anything known 
about the traditional symbolism of colours. 

The hidden réle of the pagans is known. They sell kava to the John Frumists. 
Suspicion fell on certain chiefs who were thought to be active behind the scenes. 
One of agent Nicol’s reports gives details. In 1g12 the pagan chiefs of Tanna 
agreed to try to stop the Presbyterian propaganda and its attempts to abolish pagan 
customs. The intervention of two of these chiefs at Port Vila was also the origin of 
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the nomination of the first district agent for Tanna. Neloiag’s father was one of 
the signatories of this agreement. A pagan also, Neloiag proclaimed himself John 
Frum, sure of the agreement of the other pagan chiefs. But his subsequent conduct 
alienated their support. 


A former Adventist teacher of Tanna gave me a version of events which goes to 
confirm this view. According to his statement, the John Frum affair had been begun 
by a pagan chief of the south in order to test the strength of the Mission. If it 
withheld the shock successfully the action could be considered valid. But it failed. 

In the report quoted above, the agent considers the disappointment of the pagans 
in the beginning of the movement. They would have liked to join it, but the 
disrupted ways of the ex-Presbyterians scarcely fitted into the ceremonial complexity 
of the pagan traditions. However, despite the suspicion of the old, the pagan 
element became more and more active. Under cover of the general nationalism of 
“man Tanna,” a wary struggle for power went on between the different districts. 
He who to-day aided the repression was to-morrow on the side of the rebels—if his 
rival was removed from the scene. 

Outside Tanna, the movement has infected only natives of the Presbyterian 
communion. Others may act as intermediaries but refrain from taking part in 
collective activity. It can be said that, where they are strong, Catholics and 
Adventists have displayed restiveness, which does not imply hostility, their attitude 
being rather one of waiting. 

It may be useful to take a more political view of things. The phenomena of 
collective belief are evidently partly due to contagion, but they correspond to 
something deeper. The myth of John Frum expresses, in a population statistically 
in the ascendant, the bringing into consciousness of the opposition existing between 
native interests, on the one hand, and those of the Mission and the whites generally 
on the other. The native analysis is directed more particularly towards the past 
role of the Mission, but the movement is twofold. It aims first to get rid of the 
totalitarian grip’? of Presbyterian Christianity, then to eliminate the European 
merchants, who are supposed to be guilty of exploitation.* The aim is systematic 
non-co-operation, abandonment of the churches, scorn of European money. Repres- 
sion alone has given rise to attempts at military organization. 

It remains to anticipate the growth of a political struggle on the European 
model. It cannot be said that its realization is at hand, but the outlines are there. 
Certain half-caste elements of European status know of the movement and seek to 
get a standing in it. Beneficiaries of a great superiority in political education, they 
will be marked out for leadership. 

12“ Emprise totalitaire,’’ claiming to be applicable to all aspects of daily life, individual or 
collective. The expression has been used already in this connection by the Protestant missionary 
theologian Kraemer. 


18 The merchants are thought to be responsible for variations in the price of copra. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Condominium Administration has limited itself so far to repressive action. 
At first, arrests led to administrative deportation without trial. Not till after the 
departure of agent Nicol were natives implicated in the movement brought to 
regular trial. 

Various agents tried to reason with the natives but clashed with their suspicion 
and disbelief. Besides, these attempts could not bring results. The myth of John 
Frum expresses the desire for independence as much as the will to organize to obtain 
it; it provides the framework which allows the people to act. If they abandoned 
it, they would have to seek other ways of achieving their aim. In this connection 
should be noted what J. Kalsakau has written about a movement which arose on 
Efate—a part of the population wanted to go over to the Adventists in the hope of 
getting facilities for education. The movement was blocked when the English 
Residency decided to send some young people to schools in Fiji. 


The John Frumists would like to be more radical, but they have been curbed 
recently on Ambrym. The native church, in theory autonomous for more than a 
year past, has become so in reality with the departure of the missionary, who has 
returned to Australia. A teacher has taken over the direction of Presbyterian affairs 
for the whole island—formerly shared by two missionaries. Free from European 
restraint or control, he has been able to take the faithful in hand again. Much might 
be said on the methods and the content also of his action, but it seems that he will be 
successful. 


These two examples indicate the possibility of a twofold direction for positive 
action by the Administration. 

The organization of sufficiently comprehensive educational facilities would make 
individuals less receptive to irrational contagious collective action. In conjunction 
with the granting on the local plane of a certain administrative autonomy, it would 
allow in its formation for the satisfaction of the native elite, while weakening the 
importance of the rivalries between districts. 


The tendency of the John Frum movement is towards the formation of a neo- 
pagan national theocracy, replacing the foreign Presbyterian theocracy. The best 
antidote seems to be a democratization of the native community life. 

This programme may seem daring and difficult to carry out in the New Hebrides, 
where it has been impossible hitherto to do anything for the mass of the native 
people. The alternative is a new movement, more political and more effective, 
which would unite John Frum in the south with the Naked Cult of Santo. 


In accordance with a new administrative policy, all the John Frum leaders 
imprisoned have been recently released and allowed to return to Tanna. Hopes 
for a better issue will be sustained if the Condominium Government can carry out the 
liberal educative policy for which plans have been laid. 


JEAN GUIART. 
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APPENDIX 
8/4/49. : ‘oa 
To Resident Commissioner for From J. Kalsakau, 
French Republic, Vila, N.H. N.M.P. Loanegou, 


Tanna, N.H. 


Jonfroom. There is no doubt that everything in the world has a cause and an 
aim follows by action. So Jonfroom movement has procedures. The word anti- 
white which many people fixed in their mind that it was the cause of Jonfroom is 
completely false. Their action taken against the white settlers on the island was 
originating from the cause and was not the origin of the movement. The origin of 
the movement or the cause started more than thirty years ago. This same spirit 
has been occurred locally in villages from other islands in the New Hebrides, from 
time to time. I will say one here for example. Presumably in 1931, two school 
(christian) lads from my island (Fila) were trying to leave the Presbyterian Mission 
to Seventh Day Adventist Mission. They were complaining bitterly that our 
Presbyterian Mission was only teaching the Bible lesson and failed to teach any 
other subjects from which to uplift them in their worldly life. But as my father had 
taken prompt action against the matter, helped by Mr. Seagoe, the ex B.D.A., Vila, 
the lads were prevented from their attempt, and as the British Resident Commissioner 
had decided to send some of us to Fiji for schooling, the spirit is now completely 
eradicated from the island. The same spirit was the cause of Jonfroom on Tanna. 
The natives who were born as members of the Presbyterian Church, left the Church 
(most of them) and joined the S.D.A.M., but they found the same teaching, so they 
had to find some way to relieve the pressure. Some people may think that kava was 
the cause of Jonfroom, but kava was really acted as a sugar-coated and a stimulant 
for the movement, to attract people away from the religion of the Church, and was 
not the cause of the movement. The movement may be dying down, but the two 
main rules, what they called “‘ Jonfroom’s law,” namely: (i) people must not go 
to school (church), and (ii) people must drink kava. These rules are still strongly 
carried out at present. So the aim and the action taken have come from the cause 
of one focus. Therefore, Jonfroom is simply a strike for EDUCATION, and it can be 
said with sufficient accuracy that the spirit have arise from the school (church) 
people, and not by heathen natives. 

J. KALSAKAU. 


TRANSLATION OF LETTER FROM PRIVATE JOE NALPIN TO HIS FATHER SOMO 
AND TO SAM NAKO, CHIEF AT LENAKEL, TANNA 
Dear Father Somo, 

I am Joe. I forgot something I had to tell you I say to you Somo and Sam 
Nako that I come here to Vila. The government at Tanna tied you up but that is 
nothing. Do not forget the tobacco which came to me from John Frum and Nauka. 
John Frum wanted Nauka to show him the road to come out. Nauka did not know 
the road so he sent the tobacco to me, to you Somo and to Sam Nako. I made the 
road so that all the chiefs could go and shake hands with John Frum because I was 
not there but Karaua softened his heart and showed the chiefs John Frum. John 
Frum only spoke to them because he did not see me with them. He asked Karaua 
where I was and Karaua told him I was in Vila. 

John Frum and I were together and we arranged that all the others should come 
to Vila. We talked together about them (the chiefs) and we arranged that the 
chiefs should follow us when they came out of jail. 
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John Frum and I came to Sidni (mission village near Lenakel) to look for a place 
for a house. John Frum pointed where his house was to stand just 
alongside mine but he did not describe what kind of house. So listen well you Somo 
and Sam Nako; Nako will provide three men, Natoga will provide three men: 
Bangor will send three men to build the house and Sidni will provide the food for 
the workers. You are not to say that the house is for John Frum or for me but just 
say it is a company or a communal house. 

We two are only waiting for the chiefs to go back to Tanna and when the house 
is ready you will send word to us and John Frum and I will come to the house you 
will have prepared at Sidni. Then John Frum will gather the white men and talk 
to them. He will send his son to America to bring the king. You must not be 
afraid. He showed me aeroplanes at Lonopina (name for Tukosmeru, the highest 
mountain in Tanna) as thick as the bush. 

You two must conceal the contents of this letter. This is not my letter, John 
Frum is sitting by me as I write. 

This is the end of my letter but John Frum’s is underneath. 
john the great 
my brother here is joe: my name is karapanaman 
every thing is near to me 
see us two joe captain cockle shell. : 

I am joe. I am saying to you two brothers and father that this spirit writing 
speaks to you these four lines only which you see. See how his writing has not 
capital letters. He says cockle shell. The meaning of this is that we two fit like 
the two halves of a cockle shell. Everything will come from Sidni Jonfrum wants 
you to answer this letter by the Morinda. 














LANGUAGES OF THE BOGIA DISTRICT, NEW GUINEA 
By A. CAPELL 
(Continued from Vol. XXII, No. 2) 


8. Monumbo-Lilau. 

Monumbo and its dialect Ngaimbom have been treated by Frs. Vormann and 
Scharfenberger in Die Monumbo-Sprache, Vol. I, of the Anthropos Linguistischer 
Bibliothek (Vienna, 1914). The notes on the Lilau (which is part of the Ngaimbom 
dialect area) were taken by the present writer from natives of Lilau village. The 
vocabulary diverges so far that one is inclined to class Lilau as a sub-language rather 
than as a dialect of Monumbo. The populations are small ; in 1936 Héltker reckoned 
the Monumbo-speaking population as 209. The language is among the most difficult 
in New Guinea, not only for its inherent grammatical complications, but also for its 
irregular formations within the morphological structure. The notes given here are 
from Vormann and Scharfenberger’s book, with Lilau added for comparison. 

Phonemically there is no great difficulty. The Monumbo Grammar gives the 
following sounds (though the transcription is slightly different) : 























| Denti- | | | 
Labial. | Alveolar. | Palatal. | Velar. | Uvular. 

Consonants : | | 

Plosives sah re p(s) | t@) | k | g 

Nasals ee — m n a] 

Fricatives .. Ss (t)s d*{z)j | Y = 

Lateral es - | l 

Rolled os ae r 

Continuants - (w) | | | (w) | 
Vowels sh a a y u 

e 0 
€ 2 
a 


A front and back variety of y is distinguished, dependent on neighbouring 
consonants. Voiced plosives occur only in combination with homorganic nasals. 
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The plosive elements in ¢s, dz are slight.. In Lilau I did not record them, only s 
(not z). Syllables can be closed in M., but in L. the only consonant clusters found 
are those with homorganic nasals. There are no semantic tones. Stress rests on 
either the penultimate or antepenultimate syllables in each dialect. Lilau preserves 
fuller forms, where the words are at all comparable, e.g. spear, M. kindar, L. kindara ; 
banana, M. kuan, L. kuant; tree, M. ka, L. kaja. 


The characteristic feature of the language is the occurrence of noun-classification, 
with an elaborate system of prefix concord, involving all descriptive words (i.e. 
pronouns, adjectives, numerals) and the subject and object of the verb. This feature 
produces a most intricate and complicated grammatical system, showing no 
resemblance to any of the other languages of the Bogia region. Except for some 
slight overlap in vocabulary, there seems to be no link between these and any of the 
other languages studied. 


The classes, as given by Vormann and Scharfenberger, are unsatisfactory, to 
the degree that in addition to the classes called by them “ masculine,” ‘‘ feminine,”’ 
“ child” and “‘ neuter” they add one which they call in German “ imaginar.” By 
this they mean that they cannot find a rationale of grouping in the nouns which 
belong to it. Even so, classification is ‘‘ grammatical,’’ not ‘“ natural,’”’ and the 
grouping of an object must be learned empirically. In nouns only the masculine 
has a separate plural, but in pronouns and verbs there is also a dual and plural, 
class being separately marked in all forms except the plural of the last four, which 
share a common ending. Special rules of concord apply when there is a composite 
subject of more than one class. 


The cardinal pronouns are in Monumbo : 

















| Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I ‘ | eck ip im 
2 . | tse:k up | um 
3 masc. ny | mak miy 
fem. .. | uk wak 
chd... .. | mik | mbak | Smbok 
neut. .. | ak | mak | 
imag. .. | ygik negak | 
| | 





In the first and second persons plural, 1p and up are used for groups of people 
consisting entirely of men. The Lilau forms recorded are longer, and would seem 
to be emphatics ; in M. these add a final -w: aku, tsuku, nunu, etc. Lilau: 
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Singular. Dual. Plural. 

I tht jivava mbu’tua 
2 tiegt vagava imi mbu’tua 
3 i ninjanga makayga minjanga 

ii ukwanga wakaynga 

iti tkianga makayga mbokayga 

iv ? ? 

Vv ? ? 














Classes iv and v were not recorded. 


As subjects of a verb, invariable for tense, these pronouns are prefixed in an 
abbreviated form. Monumbo: 











Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I a- 1- t- 
2 tss- u- u- 
3 i nt- ma- ngt- 
ii u- wa- 
ili mt- mba- mbo- 
iv t- ma- 
¥ gt- 4ga- 











As direct objects the pronouns are suffixed to the various tense forms of the 


verbs ; the schemes differ 


according to types, but a specimen is as follows : 








Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I -1a -ewa -1ma 
2 ua -uwa ~uma 
3 1 -etso -e'tsetsa -engo 
ii -cko -e'wetsa 
iii -emo -e'mbetsa -embe 
iv -epo -e'petsa 
v -Engo -e'ngetsa 














The reflexive ending is -ske'nia, occasionally -t’nia, -o'nia. 
variations of these endings for future and perfect tenses, while for indirect objects 
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there are sets of infixed and other suffixed forms, e.g. M. muy-omin-et, “‘ he gave it 
to them.” 

Possessives form a series of words, placed after the noun, and varying for class, 
e.g. Lilau : 


gagali kunint, my head. gagali mikini, our head. 
tukunini, your head. ptkint, your head. 
nuyunint, his head. ma'kikini, their (m.) head. 
ukunini, her head. waktkint, their (f.) head. 
tkunint, (child’s) head. makikint, their (iii) head. 


The concord of the direct object is shown in the Lilau sentences: iki kina 
a-t-ami, ‘‘ I snake see’ (root, -t-, Monumbo, ¢satka, I see; snake is “ child ”’ class, 
sign -m-); ikt miri a-t-iri, “I man see”; tkt kawataka a-t-au, ‘I woman see” ; 
iki kwaruna a-t-ami, ‘‘I child see.” 

The formation of tenses is complicated, and a number of different conjugations 
can be distinguished, with numerous morphophonemic changes, which would require 
disproportionate space to analyse. The authors of the grammar say that Monumbo 
is useless as a trade language because it is too difficult and very few other natives 
understand any of it. 

Noteworthy, though in keeping with the generally different structure of 
Monumbo, is the absence of the conjunctive and absolute participles. There are 
participles, but they are used quite differently from those of the other languages 
discussed here. There is a conditional suffix -na(ma), and an assertive or intentional 
-kana: aybat kana, I will kill him. Reference should be made to the Grammar for 
details ; the account has been included here, even in this attenuated form, only for 
the sake of completeness in giving some account of all the known languages of this 
area. 

As a brief example of Monumbo construction, a paragraph is taken from 
Vormann’s article on initiation rites (Anthropos, Band 10-11, 1915-16, p. 160) : 

Wa'nm mba'mbar ygt'rot, ama mu'rup tsaygatsa' nganindet 

In-the-village partition they-make, and-then the Murup announces-himself 
ama ni'ndayge. Ku'rumbe ygi'roy, nde tso'rembo tamtakil unum 
and cries. The-youths they-take, coconut shells feet on 
yeio-yei'mingem.  Kawa'tsaka ygoteygotea'ygindem, ygimbe'ygindem, 
they-tie-for-them. The-women they-visit-them, they-say-to-them. 

“ Ku'rumbe u'mek nini yait ipa ygi'war kana. Kawa'tsaka kuru'mbe kana 
“Children yours fire in shall burn. The-women children for 
paro'rzine mbondet a mbo'ndaing, “ Nde tse'rembo kuri'ako 

sad become and they-say, ‘‘ Coconut shells on-the-path 
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mbootst'kene.”’ Ku'rumbe mba'mbar unum yegi'watsik. D[giwatsi'ko 
become scattered.’’ The-youths enclosure within enter. Having-entered 
nama pa'yngaray ygiwiramiy a mba'mbar ygilulu'atso orara'yginde. 


then the elders see-them and the-enclosure they-shake crying-out. 


g. Anaberg. 

The notes following represent the speech of the village of Tjigurubu, and it 
cannot be said how far this dialect extends. They have suffered somewhat from the 
weakness of the informants’ pidgin. The phonemic system has some peculiarities : 





| Denti- | 
Labial. | Alveolar. | Palatal. Velar. Glottal. 
| 














| | a 
Consonants : b 
Plosives ie vis a td | OG kg : t 
Nasals ii on m n ny U7] 0 
Fricatives .. a fv s z | (éf) Y ‘ 
Rolled - nh | r | ’ 
| | 

Vowels od Pa i u f 
e @ 0 c 
e@a 9 , 

a 








-—, 


Some cerebral 7’s were heard (r). It is not clear whether these are phonemic 
or not. Consonant clusters of unusual types for this area mark the language, e.g. 
kp, as in kpa, water (sounding sometimes more like gba) ; nf as in nfentu, woman, 
nfitu, ashes, nfo’'t, smoke ; ¢r as in traga, tooth ; gl, as in gla:t, bone; ygr as in ygrt, 
a sore; mr as in mrafi, sing ; dr as in dronai, ask ; sr as in sronsa, whistle. Clusters 
common elsewhere will be seen in the vocabulary. The glottal stop may occur 
initially as well as medially ; occasionally final: ‘ovt, speak ; ‘arst, sit. Nasalization 
of vowels is not infrequent, and both a and @ occur, as well as pure vowels nasalized. 
Stress does not appear to be fixed, but examples of stress on any syllable from initial 
to final will be found. 

There is no system of classification of nouns, and no exampies of any plural 
indicators are to hand. With pronouns only is there a subject indicator, be, for 
which see below. The pronoun object has a special form. A postposition of place , 
is -(y)ku, as rudo-yku, on the road (English loanword) ; bu-yko, as in ma‘ buyko 
ygo vat pinde, I will not go to his village ; ygo tjitji nano-ku, I walked in the bush. 
Possessives involving nouns were not noted. 

Pronouns possess three forms, subject and object, and an abbreviated form used 
before verbs. They show singular and plural ; the dual is marked by magge following 
the plural pronoun. There is no indication of gender in the third person. 
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Subject. Object. Verbal. 

Sing. I . | ygobe ygomu go 

2 .. | nebe da(mu) ne 

3 mube ma mu 
Plur. 1 .. | nibe ni(be) nt 

2 .. | nobe do(mu) no 

3 .. | mebe | men me 

| 








If the subject pronoun begins a sentence it must be repeated before the verb as 
a verbal pronoun, just as in Melanesian languages, but it need not be used at the 
beginning except for emphasis. This practice has appeared in other languages of 
this area, and it extends across the Sepik into the Maprik, Boikin and other languages, 
of which it is hoped to give some account at a later date. The object precedes the 
verb, so that if a subject pronoun is not used, the sentence begins with the object 
pronoun, followed by the verbal pronoun, as in da(mu) ygo nai, you I see; nibe 
po'nam si, you sit down!; ygo(be) mumu mi, I food eat; ygo(be) kba mt, I water 
drink ; ne gova mi? what are you eating? ; ygo kanam nat, I snake see; mube 
ygomu dronat, he asks me ; kanam ygo mu nat, the snake me sees. 

Possessives are placed before the noun and are of two kinds. The common 
forms are: 


yabe*, my. nane‘, our. 
nene’, thy nonob‘, your 
ma‘ his men‘, their 


e.g. yabe’ bu, my village; mane‘ bu, our village, ma‘ bu, his village, etc. Before 
kinship terms, “‘ my ”’ is yaka, e.g. yaka na, my brother, and this also appears either 
before or after nouns, such as tu yaka, my pig. The remainder of this set was not 
recorded, but is presumably built up by suffixing -ka instead of be‘ to the pronoun 
roots. D)aka is also predicative, “ mine.” 

Demonstratives follow the noun, like other descriptive words: dwuari gyja, 
child this; duari gje, child that. If there is another descriptive, it follows the 
demonstrative: duari gja kit{ene, this small child.. “ This one,” “ that one” is 
kevest, tebest, as in kevest kenam nai tebesi na nde, this (man) saw the snake, that 
one did not. Te is “ all,” wmdu “ who” (ne umdu, who are you ?) ; while kava is 
“what ?”’ or “ why ?” and embe “‘ where ? ” 

The numerals recorded are 1, gegedi ; 2, kabok; 3, karak; 4, srobe. 

Verbs do not change for person or number. The root form is a “ base”’ only ; 
moods, tenses and participles are shown by suffixes, whose form varies morpho- 
phonemically according to the final vowel of the root. Many roots are monosyllabic. 
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The following table shows some of the forms. 





na, see. keke, cook. pi, go. 
Present -. nat keke-t pi 
aaa -. na-g keke-g pi-g 
Future -. na-u keke-u 
Imperative .. na-t keke-t pt 
Negative .. na-nde keke-nde pi-nde 


Action in process or immediate future is shown by si before the verb: ygo si 
pi, I’m going now. Intention is expressed by va, as in ygo sanda va pi, I to-morrow 
shall go; damu mu vai kwinde, he will not bite you; ygo ba t{smbarai, I will talk. 
The general negative na-nde is made specific as to time by means of particies : na-nde, 
not see (now); ma-nde kro, did not see (mu zako-nde kro, he did not know) ; vat 
na-nde, will not see. Vai na-t, however, is “ must not see.” A purpose form is 
seen in pi>pa‘le, ‘in order to go.” 

There are two participles, ending in -nda-i and -nda-g, marking simultaneity 
and succession, but no distinction of conjunctive or absolute is to be found in the 
material. Examples: kenam ygomu na-nda-g ygomu jedarie, the snake having 
seen me, pursued me; pra-nda-g kenam ygo na-g, walking, snake I saw; ygo bubs 
dijena-nda-g, ygo kenam mama-g, 1 found a stick and killed the snake. Duari mo 
pra-nda-t, kenam mu na-nda-i, ma probai, the boy coming along and seeing the snake, 
is afraid. Nfentu ygmu na-nda-i ygo birapra-g, the woman seeing me I ran away ; 
nfentu ygoinu na-nda-i mu proba-nda-thirapra-g, the woman seeing me, I being 
afraid ran away. 

Conditionals, referring to future time, take a form ending in na-mda-, often 
heard as -mumde : tu ygo ke-namdat ygo mi-nandat, when I kill the pig I shail eat 1t. 
It may be replaced by an ordinary future in the main clause: tu ygo kenamde, yaka 
minambo me ‘va mi, ‘‘ when I kill the pig, my brothers will eat it” ; or by a present : 
no ka nane‘ buyku ‘va pinde, daygu ke, “ if you don’t go to your village, I will kill 
you.” 

The text of the Snake Story will show the syntactic arrangements of the language: 


Dgo tjitjt ~ nano(y)ku; pramdag kenam ygo nag. [go 'ma probandag, 

I walked bush-into; walking, snake I saw. I him fearing, 
biraprag. Kenam ygomu namdag ygomu gederie. [go buti djenamdag ygo 
turned-back. Snake me _ seeing me follows. I stick seeking I 
kenam mamau. Igo butt nimdag kenam ygo di mamag. Kenam sabnatig. 
snake strike. I stick finding snake I head struck. Snake died. 

Duart mo pramdai kenam mu namdai ma probai kenam sabnatig mu zakodo kro. 
Boy he waking snake he seeing him fearing snake dead he knew-not. 
Mo kenam mo namdag mo buyku  biraprag. Mo nando nama magge 

He snake he seeing he village-to returned. He father mother two 
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zidamdag kembrag, ‘‘ Nomagge, pobade kupari, ygo kenam robe ygo rudoyku 
calling he-said, ‘“‘ You-two, quickly come, I snake long I  road-on 
nat.” Me magge pobade pari namdazg, kenam me nag, me duari ma 
see.” They two quickly came-seeing, snake they saw, they boy him 
vesimbarag, ‘‘Ne rida kre, kenam mo sebonatig, damu vai kwi nde. Me 
scolded, “You tell lies, snake he dead, you cannot (it) bite. They 
magge kenam me nimdag, buyku prandag me yiman biraprandag me 
two snake they taking, village-to returning they returning they 
mit. 

cooked. 


10. Atemble. 

The language in the region of Atemble is of a different type phonetically from 
those to the north. There are many (9) sounds, even in accented syllables. The 
system is exhibited in the table. 























| 
Denti- 
Labial. Alveolar. Palatal. Velar. 
Consonants : 
Plosives p b td ji dj keg 
Nasals m n Pn 4 
Fricatives fv ~e 2 j 
Vowels .. “ + u 
e (@) 0 
€ a 
(4) 





| a 

A cerebral d was written in one example as an allophone of ¢ after 7: 9g9: 
mbar te>ygo: mbade, I him see. The voicing of voiced consonants is not always 
complete and some variant spellings occur in the notes. Syllables may be closed, 
e.g. o'mdngen, arm. The vowel (a) is the outstanding feature of the language, e.g. 
pradan, throat ; ygam, breast; parpear, butterfly ; garvar, star. The stress tends to 
fall near the beginning of the word: ‘abe, stone ; ‘u:rwn, road; it does not appear 
to change with the addition of a suffix, as e.g. ‘u:runan, ‘u:rnan, on the road. 
Morphophonemic changes are not numerous, but an interchange of -r and -d final 
will be observed in some of the following examples. 

There is no classification of nouns and no special plural forms are shown in the 
notes taken. Case relationships are shown by suffixes, but the agentive case does 
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not appear to be present ; frequently, however, the third person pronoun is added 
after a noun subject : contrast ygo(a) ugrt tavnde, ‘‘ I snake see,’’ with ugri man ygar 
tavnde, ‘‘ snake it me sees.’’ Some morphophonemic changes appear but the material 
is insufficient for their analysis. For the numeral “ two,” yga:b was given, but it 
usually appears as tkab in sentences: var’ ikab aredj, ““ men two stand”’; ygar ikab 
ant, “‘ us two give.” There is a tendency to elide a final vowel before one beginning 
a following word, as in var’ above for vara, ‘‘ man,” “ person.” 

The object pronoun may be repeated after a noun to mark the object of a verb 
(see s.v. pronouns). The only examples of possessives in the word-list show simple 
juxtaposition: baba, “tree’’>baba rag, “tree root”; ‘anve, “ fire’’>‘anva 
‘guigwam, ‘‘ smoke of fire”’; ‘ugra, “‘ bird ’’>’ugr‘ ‘egan, “ bird’s egg.’”’ A locative 
case in -an is shown in ‘u:run, path>‘urunan, on the path. 

Pronouns possess three numbers; the notes give no example of a feminine 
third singular. They have two forms, subject and oblique, and there are examples 
of prefixed possessives, the series of which, however, is not completely documented. 











| 
| Subject. Oblique. | Possessive. 
| | 
Sing. I os a ygoa ygar ya- 
2 wr na ndar, ndar 
3 = .. | man mbar n- 








The dual and plural forms are incompletely documented: Dual 1, subject nag, 
oblique ygar tkab (‘me two”); 2, subject nadja; 3, subject mandja. Plural 1, 
subject anja, oblique andar ; 3, subject me, oblique mer. There are links with the 
northern languages in these, sufficient to suggest that one language-group is still 
being dealt with in spite of the many differences. The nominative is set at the 
beginning of a clause and is sometimes repeated immediately before the verb: 
yg2 avinda mbar ygo tavnde, ‘‘ 1 woman big I see.”” The oblique forms precede the 
verb immediately as object (unless the subject is repeated) or is used before a post- 
position, e.g. ygar gin, “after me.”” Examples in combination with anit, “ give,” 
show 


ygar ‘ant, give me. mbadj ani, give him. 
ygar tkab am, give us two. tkab mbar ani, give them two. 
andjar ani, give us. mer ant, give them. 


ndar yg2a aja anet, I will not give it to you. 


, 


Others are anvinda mbar ygo taran, ‘‘ woman her I saw,” “I saw the woman” ; 
ygar vara tavnde, ‘‘ I man saw.’’ The tendency seen here to place the object before 
the (repeated) subject is a very marked trait of Atemble syntax, as also in ndar 
yg aja tat, “‘ I did not see you.”” This, as shown, does not always apply to the noun 
as object: ‘tyun ygo ‘vara taran, “ yesterday I man saw.” 
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The possessives are not fully shown in the notes, but at least for relatives and 
some other words they are prefixed. If the noun begins with a plosive, a homorganic 
nasal is added before it as the possessive is prefixed: ya-m, my mother; ya-v, 
my father (cf. Murusapa ja-va, my father), but ya-ndam, my sister (m.s.); ya-fa, 
my brother; pian, village>ya-mbian, my village. 

The verbal system is similar in general terms to those of Tanggum, Igom and 
other northern languages, and not so complicated as that of Murusapa. It differs 
from the latter in that the verb does not vary for person (e.g. vara ygar te, a man sees 
me ; var’ tkab ygar te, two men see me), but agrees with it in distinguishing a Realis 
from an Irrealis form, with present, past and future tenses in the former but no 
distinctions of tense in the latter. The Irrealis, preceded by ‘aja, serves as negative. 
The language falls into the pattern so common in northern New Guinea, of distin- 
guishing conjunctive and absolute participles but in this case neither varies for person 
or number. Thus from éa-, “ see,’”’ ter is the absolute and fav, tab the conjunctive 
participle, as in anvinda mbar ygo tab ygo sa'ragugan, “‘ when I saw the woman I ran 
away’; anvinda mbar ygo ter sa'ragugan, ‘‘ when I saw the woman she ran away ”’ ; 
yg? baba tasa’rab ygoa akaran, I threw the stick and hit him. 

In the Irrealis the verb ending is -t~-d: ta->tat, tad, “‘ see”; ygo tat, “‘ I may 
see,” “if I see”; ygo aja tat, “‘ 1 do not, did not, will not, see”; na gan aja ku-d, 
“you must not steal ”’ (kw-, gu-, steal) ; yg2 aja araget, “ I do not stand < ygo aredj, 
I stand. 

The conditional mood ends in -van, -vdir: ndar yg2a ogan tavan amama ndar 
ygo anenda, “if I see you to-morrow, I will give you food.” In the negative the 
forms still remain : ndar yg aja tat, ndar yg aja anet, ‘‘ if I don’t see you to-morrow, 
I can’t give it to you.” 

In the indicative positive the tense forms are: present, either stem or -vnde ; 
past, -ran; future, -». Only certain verbs are shown in the notes. These include 


‘ ” 


ta-, “ see,” which gives 


Positive. Negative. 
ygo te, I see (general) 
Present yg? styga tavnde, to-day I see yg? aja tat 
Past .. tyun ygo ta-ran, yesterday I saw 


Future ogan ygo ta-n’ to-morrow I shall see. 


The present stem is somewhat variable and there seem to be some irregular verbs : 
sa'ragwi, run>sa‘vagaran, ran; st, come>sist, came; ant, give>anet, anarid ; 
uve, go>uvar, went. Only one example of a purpose form appears: aka-, hit> 
yg ugrt mbar aka-ndandaran, so that I might hit the snake. 

The main points of syntax have been noticed already. Adverbial adjuncts 
precede the verb: yg2 pian uve, ‘‘ I am going to the village’ ; na gina tavnde, “‘ you 
where see (it)? ’’ They may, however, begin a sentence: midjen ygoa tavnde, 
“there I see it.” 
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The Snake text took the following form : 

Iyun ygo pian uvar, ‘u:runan ygo ugri mber taran; ugri man 

Yesterday I village went, road-on I _ snake big saw, snake it 
year taran, 4g? apwi:ran, ygo sa'ragoran. Ugri man ygar gin sa'ragoran. 
me saw, I feared, I ran-away. Snake it me after pursued. 
Dgo baba tumba afidiran, ygo ugri mbak akandandaran ; ygo rub taran, 4g 


I tree stick sought, I snake it might-hit, I found (it), I 
baba tumba taserab, go a akaran. Ugri tjaraboran. [go ‘u:runan sorambeara 
tree stick throwing, I _hit-it. Snake died. I road-on lying 


tparan. Inda sugun agaran. Man umbiar ugri mbar taran. Ambe 
left (it). Boy by-and-bye came. He also snake big saw. Greatly 
apwi:ran. Man pian sa'ragovan, namga mboer ara'geran, “‘ Kaka manag 


feared. He village ran mother her called, “ You-two quickly 
Stst;; anjumanag ugri mber tavnde. Todemenag sisi, ugri mbar tab, 
come; we-two snake big see. They-two came, snake big seeing, 
nak studa, ‘Na yga apira gom'barenda; ugri kan tjarevnde.”’ Monag 
said to him, “ You us_ afraid tell lies ; snake this is-dead.’”” Two 
ugrt mbadeb, manag anvon o'teba manag ambununda. 

snake taking, two roasting two ate-it-up. 


The remaining languages whose structures are outlined in these notes lie to the 
east of Bogia, and are included between the coast and the first range of mountains 
inland. They differ very greatly in type from those occupying the first portion of 
this paper, sharing with them only the fact that all are non-Austronesian and none 
have previously been written. They link eastwards again with those dealt with by 
Fr. A. Kasprug, ‘‘ The Language of the Mugil District,” Anthropos, XXXVIII-XL, 
1942-5, pp. 711-778. In the non-Melanesian languages discussed by him the out- 
standing grammatical structure is still similar to those here outlined, except that the 
incorporation of pronoun objects begins to appear in his area, developing further 
in the Nobonob group in the hinterland of Madang. A few resemblances between 
the Banar-Ulingan group and the Nobonob group can be seen in the pronominal 
forms, the link being supplied by Saker ; but it is a very fraillink. In the vocabulary 
there is little agreement. It is noteworthy that the conjunctive and absolute 
participles continue to appear both in these eastern Bogia languages and in those 
treated by Fr. Kasprué. 


11. Banar and Ulingan. 

Although they are not very closely akin, it has been thought practicable to 
treat Banar and Ulingan together, as the available material in each is not extensive. 
The verbal systems of the two are separated. The Snake Story text is given as 
recorded in Banar. 

The sound systems in both the languages are simple. They admit only certain 
consonants as finals, viz. k, m, n, v, 1, y and ¢ in Banar, but /, 7 and ¢ seem normally 
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to be lost in the corresponding Ulingan words. Both languages lack palatal plosives 
and the retroflex 7. The combined phonemic table is as follows : 























Denti- 
Labial. Alveolar. Palatal. Velar. 
Consonants : 
Plosives - pb td keg 
Nasals 4° m n 7] 
Fricatives .. fv “s 
Trilled ars ef j 
Continued .. (w) w 
Vowels .. ro r u 
€ 0 





There is no phonemic distinction between close and open ¢ and 0, so that one set of 
symbols may be used. Vowel endings of words are preferred. Length, stress and 
tone are not phonemic, at least within the material gathered. 

Nouns are not classified, nor is there any gender system or means of expressing 
number, apart from the numerals. These, like other descriptives, follow the noun, 
e.g. Ul. mwoa a'rop, men three. Possession is indicated by the juxtaposition of the 
words, the owner preceding the object owned: “ body hair,” Ul. mia afifa, B. idia 
wmun. In the same way the cardinal pronoun precedes the noun to show ownership, 
but some of the Ul. words at least appear to have prefixes, e.g. auwa, father >no 
ni-avt, my father. 

The pronouns in the two languages are rather closely alike except for the dual 
number, which gives the impression of being a late development : 





Ulingan. Banar. 





Singular. Dual. Plural. Singular. Dual. Plural. 





I jos skos, jis jo t: ji: 
jamerup 

2 nos mamerup | nis no nt rabbe | nat 

3 os viamerup | vis 0 obu wt 























In Ulingan the final -s of the forms is omitted unless the pronoun is in pause, 
as in the answers to the question marke, ““ who ? ”’, e.g. jos, “ I.” 
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The verbal systems of the two languages will be illustrated separately. In 
Ulingan the verb “to come” will supply the paradigms : 


Present. Past. Future. 
Sing. I .. ekapiem ekapem ekapinen 
2 .. ekapin ehapon ehape 
3 .. ekapia ekapok ekapinon 
Plural 1 .. ehapian ehapemtk ehaprjan 
2 .. ehapeman ehapeman ekapeka 
3 .. ekapimik ekapemtk ekaptkoan 


The plural forms cover also the dual number. Similarly enimiem, I eat >enen, 
I ate, and entminan, I shall eat. There seem to be modifications within the general 
system of conjugation. The negative is me, placed before the verb. There is an 
interrogative form, made by suffixing -t to the statement: sowa nefa karawak-i ? 


‘“‘ did the dog bite you?” ; no miavi owowapa nefa urufak- ? “‘ did my father see 
you in the village ?”’ A conditional is formed by suffixing -a to the future: 0 eka- 
pinona jo arufinan, “ if he comes I shall hit him ” ; 70 ekapinena vt arufinen, “ if I 


come I shall hit him.” 

Ulingan has again the two participial forms : 

(1) Conjunctive, ending -ep : jo ekapep arufan, “ I came and hit (him) ” ; o(na) 
ehkapep jefa arufak, ‘he came and hit me.” The form ona for o is not explained. 

(2) Absolute, conjugable, e.g. jo emerta vt urufamkum bawurarek, “ I looked at 
the woman and she ran away”; second singular: no emerta vi urufaja bawurarek, 
‘““ you looked at the woman and she ran away ”’ ; third singular, o emeria vi urufap 
bawurarek. In the plural the forms are 71 urufamukum, ni urufikim, vis urufikim. 
The two participles are combined in the sentence jo ekapep emeria urufamkum 
bawurarek, ‘“ when I came and saw the woman she ran away.” 

The imperative mood has -7 (sing.) ; -eka (plur.), e.g. karuj, karueka, “‘ run!” 
The negative is still me, as in me karueka, “ don’t run!” 

In Banar the conjugation of the verb “ to come ” shows the following forms : 


Present. Past. Future. 

Sing. I .. re'bogomo re'bomo re' bwijo 
2 .. rebwiet rebwiet rebwint 

3 .. rebwa rebwa rebwido 
Plural 1 .. rebwimi rebwimt rebwarab 
2 .. rebwimi rebwimt rebwiwe 

3 .. rebumo vebumo rebunto 


The apparent distinction of present and past in the first singular only is suspicious and 
there may be error here on the part of the informants through a faulty lingua franca 
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(pidgin—which is, anyhow, next to hopeless as a medium of research), For “ eat” 
the forms given are nimogomo, I eat ; nimomo, I ate ; nimio, I shall eat ; for “‘ walk,” 
walegomo, present, and walemo, past. 

Imperatives given were is /, “‘ give (me) ; ”o me usint, “‘ don’t give (it to him),” 
and in the plural (nat) gadere, ‘‘ run (ye).’’ These show in the positive a simple root 
form (is-omo, ‘‘ I gave ’’) and in the prohibitive a future form. 

Participles. For the conjunctive there is an ending -a, invariable for person 
and number, which invites comparison with the Bosngun-Nubia: jo wat wasa 
bwiesumo, ‘‘1 pig having-killed cooked.’”’ In the absolute participle there is full 
conjugation ; thus from wa-, “ kill.” 


Singular. Plural. 
I + +. wamumo wamimo 
2 ine .. waja wasimt 
. wamu, wamumo 
wagamo 


Example: jo wat wamumo, ja'babaga bwtesua, ‘‘ when I kill the pig my brother 
will cook it.” 

A conditional mood also exists: no wat wanimo jo sekaka inadimi ? “‘ if you 
kill the pig, will you give me a bit ?”’ ; ole, jo wat wajuno sekaka ninadio, “‘ yes, if I 
kill the pig, I'll give you a bit.” ; jababaga wat wadedua sekaka ninadide, “if my 
brother kills the pig he will give you a bit.’”’ In the plural wasadua is used in all 
persons. 

The object of the verb in Banar, if a pronoun, is indicated by a prefix to the verb, 
e.g. 


o eweda, he sees me. o tweda, he sees us. 
o meweda, he sees you. o miweda, he sees you. 
o naga, he sees him. o wiweda, he sees them. 


The change of verb in the third person is noticeable, but that there are other types 
also appears from o nodama, he hears you, and o magadama, he hears him. 

As in other languages, case relationships are shown by suffixes, which, however, 
are quite different from those in Ulingan: jabar-ga, in the bush; nartv-ga, on the 
road. In the possessive, both languages are agreed on simple juxtaposition: aip 
dik, tree root, answering the Ulingan nanam sil ; idia umun, body hair. Banar 
shows an agentive ending also: mwat bu eweda, the snake saw me; obu naga, he 
saw it. This is sometimes left out, and the explanation is still to seek : o me dama, 
he does not know. There are no examples of this suffix with pronouns of the first 
or second persons. The possessive prefixes as shown by the word -‘babaga, elder 
brother, are 


Singular. Plural. 
. j-a'babaga a'babaga 
.. n-a'babaga nt-a' babaga 


. u-a'babaga wi-a' babaga 
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The separate possessive is jonor, nonor, unor, etc., as shown in the text below. 
The syntactical structure is illustrated from the text of the Snake Story, 
following. 


Mwat Tete 
Snake Story 
Inavda jabar-ga waleomo; mwat javan nagomo narivga. Jo obom 
Recently bush-in I walked; snake big I-saw road-on. I much 
tavomo ;; Mwat bu eweda. Mwat ewedegamo,jo birinomo. Mwat bu imiasa. 
I-feared ; Snake saw-me. Snake seeing-me, I ran away. Snake followed-me. 
Pipit ruamo mwat wanek nanesa. Pipit tabomo bada, mwat ukumga 
Stick one snake to-kill I-sought. Stick I-found after, snake head-on 
wa'rupomo. Mwat u'mak. Narivga banomomo, Anamga nada vrebwido ; 


[ hit. Snake died. Road-on [I left-it, Short-time-at boy came; 
obu naga. O me dama mwat u'mak, nima'te ubobom taba. Watawaka 
he saw. He not know snake dead, and-so he-was-afraid-of-it. Quick 
bwetesa onor av, unam abwat wiwasa o mate nana, 


running his place, his-mother his-father he-called-them, he to-them said, 
“ Nai watawaka gadere, jo mwat javan nogomo,na'rivga.” Wi watawaka 
“You quickly come, I snake big saw road-on.” They quickly 
gadumo ubu naga, damega mwat u'mak; nada nodumo, nodumo, “ No 
coming it saw, but-knew snake dead; boy they-said, “ You 
utekiwata ; mwat obu umak ; me nomwagudido.” Mwat tabumo, tas ab 
lie-to-us; snake this dead no will-hurt-you.” Snake picking-up, 
aviamo, bwiyesa nimomo. 

carrying, having-cooked they-ate. 

In Anthropos, Vol. 35-36 (1940-1), Fr. J. Schebesta gives lists of kinship terms 
in the languages of Dagoi and Bonaputa districts. Though these differ considerably 
in vocabulary from those of Banar and Ulingan, they show possessive prefixes which 
are interesting : 

In Dagoi: t-navi, my father; i-nam, my mother. 

In Bonaputa: ia-yawi, my father; ia-naw, my mother; w-yavi, his father. 
The independent possessive, however, is D. iyor, B. joyor, which may either precede 
or follow its noun: D. er ivor, my father-in-law; B. joyor nandak moraka, my 
child male. The prefixes agree with Banar and Ulingan; the independent forms 
agree with Banar (as above) and with Bunubun imjar, my, from inje, I. There 
the prefixes do not appear. No further information was collected from Dagoi and 
Bonaputa, but Schebesta’s notes show that the area belongs linguistically to Banar 
and the east, not to the Monumbo-Ngaimbom group westwards. 
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12. Bunubun. 

As might be expected, there is resemblance between Banar and Bunubun, but 
more in structure and in the pronouns than in general vocabulary. The sound 
system is as follows : 











Denti- A 
Labial. | Alveolar. | Palatal. Velar. 
| | 
Consonants : | 
Plosives ‘a oo | pb | td dj keg 
Nasals =e acer il m | n nj y 
Fricatives .. mad fv s 7 x 
Trilled a sion a | ae 
Continuant | (w) | w 
Vowels | t 
| u 
| ¢ 20 
a 





Most consonants can occur as finals. Amongst clusters found are kw, yg, mg, 
nd, ys, ryg, gk, ng, nk, ts. Whispered vowels are not uncommon, e.g. ku’rum, black ; 
ku‘sian, bone ; tu‘kun, moon; pi'ttp, sago. A cerebral / was noted in a:ler, ‘‘ two, 
but as an isolated example it is not given in the above table. There seems to be some 
free variation of 6b and bw. 


” 


No gender or number system is recorded. Post-positions are shown as follows, 
with the word amun, house: amun-de, in the house ; amun kambate, on the house ; 
amun kau, under the house; amun makte, outside the house; amun urite, amun 
‘kosini, behind the house ; amun gumurtk, in front of the house; amun. tuk, close 
to the house. Possessives are formed by putting omor (his, their) between the 
possessor and the possessed : mumundian onor umundian, “ man his child,”’ ‘‘ man’s 
child”’; but jo ? “‘ who?” has jombu ? “ whose ”’ e.g. jombu umundian ? ‘‘ whose 
child ? ”’ 


The pronouns are: 





Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
I inje inkurirt inwo 
2 nene | ankurirt ane 
3 ono | onkurirt ono 
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Object forms are prefixed to the verb: 


Singular. Plural. 
I. eve-ygakwo, he sees me. embe-ygakwo, he sees us 
2. nave-ygakwo, he sees you. embe-ygakwo, he sees you. 
3. a-ngiakwo, he sees him, her. embe-ygakwo, he sees them. 


These forms compare well with Ulingan and Vanembere. 

Possessives are formed by adding -r to the cardinals, final -e becoming -a-. 
This means that in the dual the cardinal and the possessive forms are the same, 
except for the loss of the final -: - 





Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I | tar inkurir inwor 
2 nenar | ankurir | anar 
3 onor onkurir | onor 


No prefixed forms are found as in Banar and Ulingan. Contrast with the latter 
Bun. inwor avt, our father. With postpositions the cardinals are used: ono inje 
tuk bugumkwo, ‘‘ he me by sits,” “ he is sitting close to me.”’ 


“ce ” 


The interrogatives are jo ?‘‘ who ? ” and ma: ?“‘ what ?”’ ; dagunde ? ‘‘ where ? 
and diningi ? ‘‘ when?” with ma: mbwate ? “ why?” 

As in the neighbouring languages, verbs are conjugated by suffixes for person 
and number of the subject, but there appears to be no conditional mood. The 


simple tenses of the verb “ to come” are as follows: 











Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
Present I kuverake Ruverakin kuverombin 
2 kuverukan _ kuverakan | Ruveraka 
3 kuverakwo | kuverakit kuverakit 
Past I | kuruke | kurukin | kurumin 
2 .. | Rurukan kurukan kuruka 
3 .. | Ruruka | kuruktt | kuruktt 
Future I kuvertimba | kuvera:mnor | kuvera:mnor 


huverom | Ruverom 
kuveromdt kuveromdi 


huvera:k 
huvertemba 
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The imperative mood is supplied by the future tense, and the negative is me 
as in Ulingan and Banar: kuve'ra:k, ‘““come!”’; kuverom, “come” (dual and 
plural) ; me kuvera:k, ‘‘ don’t come!” ; me kuverimba, ‘“ I’m not coming.”’ 

The participial forms are somewhat peculiar in that here it is the conjunctive 
that varies for person and number, while the absolute does not. The latter appears 
in inje wembiam aygumeko doxka, ‘‘ when I saw the woman she ran away ”’ ; “‘ when 
you saw,” simply involves replacing imje by nene, while aygumako remains the same. 
The conjunctive participle, however, is conjugated as follows: ‘‘ when (I) saw the 
woman (I) ran away,” etc., changing only pronouns : 


inje wembiam angumemba doxke inwo wembiam anganht doxkin 
nene wembtam ayngambi doxkan ane wemliam ayganhi doxka 
ono wembiam angada doxka ono wemliam anganht doxkit 


Further investigation is obviously called for here. The only example taken of a 
conditional expression is matinja navengimba anav nanimbwa, “ If I see you to-morrow 
I'll give you food.” In each clause here a simple future appears. 

The numerals recorded are: 1, gagaindte ; 2, a:le:r ; 3, karem; 4, djt'rukanim ; 
5, nannem; 6, umudbirinnam ; 7, ombentavanem a:ler; 8, ambentavka'rem; 9, 
ambentavdjt'rukanem ; 10, ambetaviav. In the compound forms, amben=hand, 
and ¢av seems to be “ other,” making a normal quinary system although the terms 
are strange. 


13. Vanémbere. 


In the Vanembere (8a’nembare) language the phonemic pattern is: 








Denti- | 
Labial. Alveolar. | Palatal. Velar. Glottal. 

Consonants : 

Piosives Me wis pb td kg 

Nasals ‘a ou m n a] 

Fricatives .. ae fv S v] 

Trilled - ue | | | 

Continuants shy. 4 (w) w | h 
Vowels us a i u 


Of the vowels, e and o represent « and 2; there is no phonemic distinction 
between close and open varieties and hence no need to use the special symbols. 
Stress is free and may occur on any syllable, even finals. The only uncommon 
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consonant cluster is mkj in senamkja, “slow.” Final syllables may be closed, 
but there are no examples of initial consonant clusters except the homorganic nasal 


es ” 


as in ‘mbateta, “ jaw. 

Morphology. There is no system of noun classification and no plural formations 
are exhibited in the matter to hand. Number can be shown by the verb endings 
or by a qualifying word such as o’kokona, ‘‘ some,’’ after the noun. The pronouns 
are : 

Singular: I, je; 2, "6; 3, 0 
Plural : I, jtk ; 2, nk; 3, vuk. 


, 


There is no separate dual ; ere’verep, ‘ two,” is added after the pronoun if necessary. 
The word arig indicates possession. Thus, with eta, “ father’”’: 


Singular. Plural. 

I. j arig eta jtk arig eta 
2. n'arig eta ntk arig eta 
3. 0 arig eta vuk arig eta 


This method of indicating possession is the only one in use and serves also with 
phrases in which nouns are used instead of pronouns: mande arig hamona, man’s 
pot ; pusi mand’ arig fa-ka tygamomin, cats live in a man’s house. This same arig 
also shows an indirect object or destination : ne mand’ arig akeva, go to the man. 

The same pronouns serve as objects, except that je is replaced by na. The 
object pronoun is shown by a prefix to the verb. Some forms are identical with the 
pronouns, but some differ, and there is agreement in principle with Bunubun in 
this matter ; thus from o eygek, he sees : 


o ev-engek, he sees me o enga-gyek, he sees us 
o n-engek, he sees you 0 engs-ygek, he sees you 
o nai'ygek, he sees him, her o ekeygi-ygek, he sees them. 


Further examples: mande evehoko:k, the man hits me>mande jtgahoho-k, the 
man hits us; eman (ne) nenag, the dog bit you>eman (nik) nigenag, the dog bit 
you (plur.) ; ne eveygan, you saw me>ne 71k eygaygan, you saw us ; nik evengaman, 
you (pl.) saw me>mtk jig eygaman, you (plur.) saw us. The voicing of pronoun 
finals as in 2g, etc., is noticeable, and I have hesitated actually as to whether jig, 
mig, vug should not be used instead of 71k, nik, vuk entirely. The voicing is not as 
clear as in the Nobonob dialects, however, where the voiced finals are clearly exploded. 

The verb is conjugated by suffixes, with indication of the object in a prefix, 
the whole forming a somewhat complicated compound. The big distinction from 
the languages of the Nobonob group (inland from Madang) is that in the latter the 
compounding is entirely suffixial. The tenses shown in the examples 4re a present, 
past, near and remoter futures, hortative (including imperative in 2nd persons) and 
a conditional. The endings are: 





sed, 
asal 


ions 


uns 


‘ith 
in’s 
wig 


rhe 
the 
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Future 
Present. Past. i Future II. | Hortative. |Conditional 

Singular 

I .. | -kem -em -avina -eva:vukum -1na -narin 

2 .. | -eka -en -evInt -eva:veka -a -meren 

3 .. | -ok -en -evin | -eva:verok -1n -merena 
Plural 

I .. | amin -emin -ovoku -eva:vokamin | -oku ? 

2 : -oman -eman — _-ovan -eva:vokoman | -anda 

3 .. | -omin -emin -avun -eva:vokomin -emin ? 


Examples: je hokatkem, “I hit’’; 71k hokatkamin, “ we hit”; figtrumba, 
“get up”; je figirumbina, “I'll get up”; (</figirum(a)vina) ; pukumina (sing.), 
pukumanda (plur.), “sit down” >je pukumina, “ I'll sit down.” 


’ 


The negative shows the same endings, but the verb is preceded by ma(m’) and 
followed by -atk, thus forming a discontinuous morpheme as in je m‘akem atk, “ | 
did not go”’ ; vuk m’akemin atk, “‘ they did not go.”” There seems to be some vowel 
harmony, ma>me in je me neyngiakegem aik, “ I did not see you,”’ and other examples, 
and elision is found in e.g. vuk m’ingokomin atk, “ they do not dwell.” 

There are some forms appearing in the text below for which the full conjugation 
was not obtained, e.g. tkena-ibara, ‘‘ when he bites,’’ showing contemporaneous 
action (Graged jale-map). These must be added to the list of Vanembere moods and 
tenses. Another such is iv-umbate, ‘‘ in order to arise.” Other modal forms of the 
verb may be indicated by suffix to the required person and tense form, e.g. -ba, 
“if,” in muyga bokatk-emin-ba, “ if they catch birds”; or by one of the two sub- 
stitutes for the participial forms (which are absent from Vanembere). The following 
example shows the Vanembere way of dealing with what would be participles in the 
other languages treated in this paper : 

1. Conjunctive: muyga boga enjikem, “ bird catching I ate,” “‘ I caught and 

ate.” 
muyga bogaimikmba enjimik, “ bird catching you ate.” 
In the other persons the -mba suffix reappears. 


2. Absolute: je muyga bogakem berik mande hogu enjok, “ 1 bird caught when, 
another person ate it,’ “‘ when I caught the bird someone else ate it.’’ In this 
instance again the verb of the first clause is conjugated fully, bertk being added after 
each person. 

The numeral system is based on two: 1, ta’karig ; 2, ere'verep ; 3, e'rep ta’kartg ; 
4, e'vepe'vep ; 5, e'vepe'rp ta'karig. The difference between the two and four is 
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slight but important. Apparently the commoner word (ereverep) has a produced 
morphophonemic change in making a compound from erep which is not produced 
in making the somewhat less common compound “ four.” 

The text in this instance is a translation from Lesson 5 in the Graged School 
Reader, Book Two (Umaz Azu Suteknen). 


Ona mor jar. Ona o’kokona mande tkenakomin, o’kokona eman 
Louse creature bad. Lice some men they-bite, some dogs 
tkenakomin. Ona mande ikenaibara kekemar jar wmana'ravutok. Kekemar 

they-bite. Louse men’ when-it-bites sore bad it-will-arise. Sore 

jar m’'irumbate, mande ona woraigikomin. Ona koloka waigomin ? Mande 
bad not-to-arise, people lice they-kill. Lice how they-kill? Man 
fastyne-te aka’vavuronba, naguta-haku' mezamaz-ka*  evinimba ambo' hare-bate 
bus-in _if-he-goes, naguta-leaf meazmaz-and when-he-brings water-in 
imavuron. Omba ‘ygwa-nao arig ekwakimi akevu'ravuron. Naguta-haku! 
he-will-boil. Water-that-in he his hair he-will-wash. Naguta-leaves 
o'kokona evinimba, oygwana ekwakimi avara'binumba, mundu harigite 

some when-he-brings, that-in head when-he-ties-up, fire beside 
t'navuron, merep® hamote kiak gt 1’navuron, evara ona  naguta-haku' 
he-will-sit, or sun-in firstly he-will-sit, so-that louse naguta-leaf 
kombayete u’mavuron. Kekemar jar mande fasine-te akaivinumba urib haku 
inside it-will-die. Sore bad man bush-in if-he-goes, |mamaz! leaf 
e'vinumba, kekemare-te sokorar mereve'ravuron. 

if-he-brings, sore-on quickly it-will-finish. 


VOCABULARIES 
The following brief vocabularies are taken in the same order as the grammar 
notes. With two exceptions they depend on the author’s gathering: Watam is 
taken from Péch, with the result that there are many gaps in the list, because his is 
brief, and covers different ground ; Monumbo is taken from Vormann and Scharfen- 
berger. 





English. Watam. Gamai. Bosngun. Nubia. Makarub. Igom. 

man .. | na’mot ra’ mut mot mot ku'masimu | ‘wuyumba 

woman | wom mes mes mort | a’misimu ‘meimba 

boy .. | moynu nokndes ma’ - ‘borimu ‘mumbatum 
| musuyat 

father ae ‘sate sat a’ pistemu -'mboyaka 

mother aem ‘mame mam a'’mebamu -mwijayaka 


1 Graged name retained as plant was not known in mountains. 
* Lit. “ not,” translating Graged tea. I cannot say whether the idiom actually holds good. 
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uced a ee ee ae — 
uced English.) Watam. Gamai. Bosngun. | Nubia. | Makarub. Igom. 
| | 
| | 
hool 
head | pa'yan | pa'yan | ‘panan pan ta’ panimu utu’a:tak 
hair lau'kar tua'kale | pan tapa 
|  dambar ‘narisimu 
eye na'mak ‘lamuria |‘lamak | dje'ru | ta'masimu ‘ratkamba 
ar nose .. | ygum Zum ygum ngum ‘winibamu | ‘endjiaka 
mouth | u:p u:p gul kur aka'torimu | -'kamaka 
ear | ko’ar ndaul ouf | te ‘kwarimu u'kwa:raka 
breast | ga’dup mor mol mer o'temu | ‘gt:imba 
belly | mi'nuy nis ; moy | nik; mo\ na'’bimu "moe 
bate blood raka'mot | 'nimbit rt'rik wu’ simu elt'anaka 
arm, par | palyar pal para‘ a’karimu =| -abu'akaka 
hand | | | 
leg, foot | or or | Lup | rue | su’emu ‘mbwanaka 
sore (n.) pit | at | gagar | ya' bayaka 
sun ra | lau | rau | a'vemu ‘yga:raka 
moon karwe | Ralt’vi | Reert | cke’'ni:mu =| ma'na:maka 
star | gwir djem | pot muka'pemu | liki’anamba 
rain po:k mok mok amd’ semu ra'gwanaka 
water | a’rum poek mok | mok tyu'pamu ‘niamaka 
et sea .. | Ra’pur | te’ram ma'yas | mest’mok | 9'yarimu ‘na:raka 
f earth | dt'arkatk | tesin te'rik ‘ywasimu ‘sja:ka 
stone vaut vout | paut ta'kiramu | a’gwataka 
moun- ta:kur sim | ygat | muku'siamu | ‘wakanamon 
tain | | 
wind vat  yame | mbamba:r | a'monomu | ubwe'anaka 
fire .. | zak to‘a | sa'yak | saa’ ‘arivimu ‘luguka 
— smoke to‘aina sa’yaka soa'yaitap| mu'karimu | li'saraka 
n 1s toe | turu | 
is is ashes ‘Rapar | sa’yak vet | saa‘ avren | ‘avimu | we'tjinaka 
Son. path | o’rop taup toup tiap tu'apimu wt'anamba 
food .. amnar_ | mare takat' pts- ‘warimba 
tamu 
tree paray kan kan ‘tepamu ‘ya:kamba 
betel- mba: | mba:k mba mi'sisimu | m'akaka 
nut | | 
cael banana | nit yats go'araka 
sago .. | ve:a | ves | ‘jangiamba 
a coconut | ru‘ay ru’ay we'lay | ‘wayaka 
bird ‘gorak ‘nga:va’ | ‘ngwa:rak | ‘ygo:ra kwa'rasimu | ugwa'- 
“im rakamba 
egg .. | la:r no:k | mu | aro'remu wart'anamba 
a dog | kt'ou pt:ray | pe'lay | pe’'ray | apr'amu art'aka 
ka pig .. | mar’kum | maergam | la:kam | ‘ragam | ‘ta:mu ‘ramaka 
snake | nduop nduf kondo' | Ruru'simu | kt'akaka 
croco- | mogmet | ygo’'me | ygu'mt ‘RI-amu | lat’sayaka 
dile | | | | | 
pas 1 The first word indicates the outside, the second the inside. 
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English.. Watam. Gamai. | Bosngun. Nubia. Makarub. Igom. 
fish .. | tty ygwaem —§ sak sat | st’rimu vt'a:ramba 
clothing varantk stak sia‘ | t’nimu duara’ygi- 
(man’s) | njaka 
a fly mo:mkit | mbo'set vt’ vit | peros'imu 1’ gindakamba 
mos- ygi:t djet ygargas | tjimu 
quito 
butter- moram lo'me sap ntku'rapimu pa:sa 
fly 
spider gubutpit | mer yga- | akumu- muremu- 
| ‘vimobrt ‘nimu ‘veka 
house | e’ndo ka’ tomu | yipe’nimu ‘tanaka 
village | noy auy wunts | unt’ pamu ‘miangaka 
knife teingam sam nzam | sa'pamu ‘mwattaka 
canoe ko:r ha:r ko:r 
bow | war'kam | wa'gam mil mer ‘pimu indt'akamba 
arrow u'ndjay on'day mil- anzwe avet'- tu'anamba 
wasuk tyisimu 
spear ja’ pok ja’ pok pa 
big .. | na'kai ka‘anta wora vara aru'amu a'rumaka 
small katju'tju | ‘tegena | wosuk sayat Puzierimu = ‘nt: manaka 
long vo" ‘ot kotne kot u'kwarimu ‘gwa:naka 
short. . ‘matap | taknde tetap wa'tepemu bipt'apaka 
good jauy lay jay jay a’'ywisimu =» ja va:ka 
bad .. | ge’yo NZI:TE ja'tak ygumbu ku'ramu bo’a:kaka 
black magmag mbakmbak| mbakmbak| poki yt'atjaka 
white go'gouk (w)owera | virava’ ure wa'gipaka 
red to'laup gala'gala | ygop ake'vemu jgor'apaka 
eat .. | am am mba- mba- tama- kamt- 
drink Pam am | mok mba- | mak mba- | tama- kami- 
stand butek tist- tika- tu- rambia- 
St... btira’ mberka- | pa- pwr'ange- 
speak am'dopo | kou- tuambo- bwia' kaya- 
go .. | zay tay sang- sayg- kist- gt- 
come.. | ju’rt kop kifu- kop- ntst- ka’rigt- 
run vuku'pur | 9:t kua- man’ japa- 
fall irtko | arigt- | ire wurt'aka- 
hit pt laynga- muya- manara’mu- 
see wata- vas- | vas- ntka- ygundo- 
hear .. vara- v2- | vas- araki- mw’ ari- 
sing .. ve: ve- ; Ssem-| ya- | kami- migt’ata- 
cry ate je- a:- | marat- mangt- 
steal makent kamba- | gamba- | ano'kemi- ‘moat- 
to-day mandea mon’ des | ta'tytraka 
yester- your ubur | pakam mugtist- 
day ‘gtata 
to- | na'rap yorapa | welef ‘Ruromu mo:m 


MOrrow 








eS 





ba 
gt 
yaka 
amba 


‘Ra 


ka 
Ra 


mba 
ba 


a 
tka 
Ra 
ka 


Pa 


Ra 


c- 
(a- 


grata 
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English. Tanggum. |Murusapa.,| Monumbo.)__Lilau. Anaberg. | Atemble. 
man... | wu'njt- mindak | 1t'nambo mi:rt ndurt | vara 

gumba | | | 
woman | meimba awondap | ‘'kawatsak | ka'wataka | nfentu avjenda 
boy mumbatu | simbinay | me:r- ‘kwaruma | nduart | t'ndas 
mbaru kurun 
father | kajapiak | -va ya'ta tuta ‘nand ygav 
mother | kajameay | -ma me:m | tawa nama | yam 
head yastav ‘imbugun | ‘ygandu kakalt nat | ndt 
hair yasianda | t'mip ku'men ygalt ndt 'mbri ndind 
unzulta 
eye vattka ‘ingumuy | ta:r ta:ra pal | a'pagn 
nose .. | munuam | ‘stkumuy | tsim'ber | st’mbitt rato iva'rada 
mouth | ‘ka:mstak o'lakam st'varine | yolt do 
ear ukwar ‘ma: kat mak ma: ka vromu gulupe 
breast | gtindan mam nim nima tyu ygam 
belly ‘tvag ‘sa:bip mbuk mbuke nst ‘asam 
blood riceen ‘ngungom | mat matt ku | ‘akum 
arm, ygu'a:p go'nbugan | yay akina mitay | o'magnen 
hand | 
leg, mbo' ane ‘tsambo tama’ - modjt araginda 
foot rilekt 
a sore ‘yavay ‘ga:bay a’lu ‘juruna gla:t 9’sar 
sun ya:r ‘nap tsaut ‘tawutt ga'ra gar 
moon ma'nam ‘takuyom | ju: ‘juwr ga'lu an'vjemu 
star jindeg ‘indjayam | ygot'tuku | ‘ygwatki | sus | garvar 
rain ‘ravan st'vap mbu mbuja lo t'ndambar 
water niam a’nayam | tsu: suja kpa pan 
sea ‘ravul tuwo'- ‘tsatrum | tetra ee pan 
namba | 
earth ndu:p u'gwap ke'tek mu'supa | ye ko 
stone wateg a’sasap t'kupul t' pula mega ‘abe 
moun- | y#gera unda- na'yam a'mbinyt tap | mag 
tain ‘munut 
wind veaygu- | manep ndupndup | yga'’maija | gurt 
‘veenat 
fire vo'gu.p ubwi'sap | yait atta nfoda ‘anva 
smoke | ro’gu:p u'mayam | yait iap | rapa nfo'r ‘anva ‘gwi- 
ma’ma:Y gam 
ashes ve'asiam | ja’ pam a’ pon rara’murt | nfttu kon 
path ve'ant | u'nobje ku'n ygu'rija luda | ucrun 
food .. | ‘varid t'ygam kap'yart | ka'part mama | ‘amana 
tree yak'mid a'vap ut | Rat | padat | ‘baba 
yam .. | ru’ay ja'mbap | mbe'pe | mu 
betel- ‘miag ‘arem na: ‘nawa ‘ere ‘awas 
nut | 
taro ndjoka u'ndup ka'nandu 








| 
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Monumbo.| 




















































| -lawa 
| 


| kpa -mi 


Engiah. Tanggum. | Murusapa. Lilau. Anaberg. Atemble. 
| | 
banana | ‘ganumba | ‘manayam\ ‘kuan kwemi outu 
sago .. | yt’ava wetiap =| mbaimba | mbra 
coconut | wan abinep | nde: | va 
bird ygwa'ra:g | ygwa'rep | na’kur na' kurt ku'ro | ‘ugra 
egg mba'ri:av | mukia- vil na'kurt ‘talamu | ugr’ 'egan 
may ‘Rt | 
dog riet api'am ‘a:ur waurt | ya | ‘1gam 
pig ram ‘tabonom | mbur | ‘mburi ru gun 
snake ‘gajag wa'ndjar- | kain | kine kenam | “ugre 
yam 
croco- | vt’a:rt ti'kep tsa’mor a'luya t: | ‘gabe 
dile 
fish tsir djab 
clothing | ndronty-  anda- tsal ‘stla | djum ‘tatjan 
(male) gunu'ar | gamo'yak 
a fly ‘indtker | ‘windjap — ygaur ygaurt ve'vensa tvivt'van 
mos- ‘gwan- ‘sabugop  yget yee:ta Ja ‘tegem 
quito | amba 
butter-  mbayim- nama- ‘lutja perpar 
fly bar ‘tambur | 
spider mba'rimht kela’- mast o'ragagan 
kanzuva 
house ta:y ja | ‘tstnger bu | pwr 
village ‘meanga | ende wa:m bu ? | pian 
knife mwatt matt | tsa: | saija | | 
canoe ‘qautaka pos  ‘anain 
a bow | mt- | ‘imip t'vam | mt'take ‘tdab 
‘anamba 
arrow ‘nds: - ‘tageb ta’niwar | (va)’vava t'ndtan 
okamba 
spear ki'ndar | ‘kindara 
big arum arok yar'mbara| ‘ygala- bada' rove mbar 
wana } 
small tuima'ras | ve'vesck muta kaltka’- bada’ri ko'gwinda 
lina 
long hua’ yo st'vik a’ngam ‘jiygama | surirove | sa’sude 
short.. | prama wuru'sck | put lu'muta dorirt ‘tatam 
good a’va a'vejay ta’ray ja'wart daya:'dag a’veda 
bad mboaka- a'puk ‘lapa wara'bata | '‘njambit; ‘gogwa 
‘tag 
black ne'astka | aup ‘noat u'gwata | ‘yaya | ‘ygamygam 
white wu'etpaka| wa’sak kea’keak | kaja’- ‘uguro | 'ygwary- 
raguma gwar 
red ‘yapaka | ja'ygumoy pura'pura, ka'a | ‘dumu'dumu | oga'rogare 
eat -m1- -mba- kat | -talauka | -mi | amt 
drink niam-mi-| umam- | | ami 








able. 


=gan 


an 


‘an 


nda 


gam 
y- 

gwar 
ave 
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! 
English.| Tanggum. | Murusapa.| Monumbo.| _Lilau. Anaberg. Atemble. 
stand lambeaga  tigeyga- kup -tsa | -verayga | aredj 
sit pindt- mentar- -tsa-'mo- | -nzama | ‘tsere 
tsa 
speak -avinkega mba'ke -'mbagara | ub 
gO -wu' gt te’rat- keka> -want 
: a'ye! 
come.. | =g//t vitangu- kare? -wandt 
run -anjiana- mat tset -v1'tawtia sa’'vagwt 
peaga 
fall -yurt- -munga- | ndu- -sart -rie- vube 
‘painde 
see -rumu- -pangu- mbat -bant'zara | ma- atjo 
paku 
hear .. | -bavra -indar- -tsu: -tuwat rana- are 
sing -vaya- | u'yg- ‘tstna- -wusairi —_mrafi- yngwre 
mapavt' gi- wapia- | ‘tsina tset 
cry ~yuki ig- nday -'tagua dizt- | aze 
steal ‘misa- upte- nayngu'ria | -yguratt | kididue _ kabde 
tset 
to-day | namag asak , taumbo- sa’st styga 
‘tuku 
yester-- | 71st pibsjay t’mande yoro | tyun 
day 
to- wumasan amu t’mbunum samete ogan 
morrow 
1 a’nge is the present tense. 
2 kare, to come from the north (only directional verbs). 

English. Ulingan. Banara. Bunubun. Vanembere. 
man ‘ -. | mwa mado mu'mundian ‘mande 
woman -- | eme'ria ‘nanum ‘wembim mande'mayngem 
boy | muka nada u'mundian mande'tave 
father -. | Quwa a'bwal aut eta 
mother aite mama nan mi 
head... ekt'vosa ‘jubum | sa e’kwa:k 
hair a' fifa ‘umun iv | ‘emi 
eye md kaka t’muda may’ stk | ‘ndayngumo 
nose . | mi'kapura a'mir ‘mungun | ‘pestk 
mouth _ a pamika ‘jabwar ‘induan himbe'ravu 
ear t'fana api ka'mbaryga e'vamen 
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English. Ulingan. Banara. Bunubun. Vanembere. 
breast me’ seka mek ‘manga mt 
belly ‘fala ‘jutag ku'namun ‘Ilah 
blood ‘aka ed ‘stvt ‘hetu 
arm, hand va' pena ‘eme ‘amben ‘embe 
leg, foot ke’ pura ‘jowag ainku'stan ‘humba 
a sore ‘ona ‘garum tk gega’mara 
sun a’'ma am kam ‘hamo 
moon ‘stva ‘alev tu’kum? ‘nakjap 
star mo' koma abu’av ‘guim ‘mengan 
rain e'pia nat ‘1wor ‘sumbeg 
water ‘ska jag jay ‘ambo 
sea t'fera ‘qvor ma'ka:t bey 
earth ‘miva ‘tdag ma'kimun aki'mamun 
stone mo'mona pat} e'kar ‘namon 
mountain ‘ema muda ‘mamun ‘hambin 
wind ‘evar | javar ‘javar na'menam 
fire mu'kuna u' bav mun'du na 
smoke ka'vus vt'kav ‘skav muntu ‘kabok 
ashes fo'ma ta’vur ‘fumway ‘kabok ‘titi 
path ‘era na'riv bren ‘bere 
food e’nouva ma ‘anav mab1'am 
tree na'moko(va) na'nam wam na 
yam t'voka wana ‘stingwa ‘marep 
betelnut. . ba'riwa nav bu'a:k§ an’gasu 
taro ‘moma mam mam ma 
banana a'kia edt kun'dt ‘enka 
sago e’merta a’mar pr'tip o'kama 
coconut t'vera a‘ta ka'ta heta 
bird ‘nepa ‘mugwa ‘munguan ‘muyga 
egg mu'neka u'ndam ma ‘minay 
dog ‘sowa ‘avun ka ‘eman 
pig ‘waza wat bruk wa 
snake ‘tifa mwat ‘duay ‘meka 
crocodile ‘tuar ta'wal | ‘tuar wa'tuan 
fish sa .. | ‘mera nar ‘urumik peya'ruygor 
clothing (male) ‘uruva ‘sulup na'sinkar ‘huku 
a fly ‘Rura a'dulu ku'muruk hen'daurun 
mosquito masa'mora ‘ast kat ‘nasen 
butterfly ofaft'lika ka'popul ptro' pir am' bombo 
spider kalila'mua va'bor ‘stak ‘asom 
house o'vava av ‘amun fa 
village ‘rumak kwav 


1 Looks like an Austronesian loanword, perhaps from the Graged area. 
2 The semicircle is used to denote a whispered vowel. 


3’ Apparently an Austronesian loanword. 
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~ . ! . , 

English. Ulingan. Banara. Bunubun. Vanembere. 
knife . | ‘fura mwait kes ‘ime 
canoe .. . | “kovra ‘dawa ‘karuan a'ran 
bow “a a'mia ‘umu ‘kamdim o'wina 
arrow sa’koka st'vava ‘kumi art'bak 
big . | ma'neka ‘Javan ‘nambck ‘mabt 
small . | gale'muta ‘upan ma'sindt awu'matk 
long ‘mala ‘jana ‘dirul ‘enjan 
short . | ‘tva ‘kabu mor ‘sokop 
good e'liva lab ‘UStV ‘ende 
a sa'mara a ‘gaygav jar 
bad a’mor ‘lamw gang j 
black ‘sepa ‘gigir ku'run ‘uru 
white . | ‘kta ‘wata ‘an ‘foa 
red oka ‘unu ka'ras *hetat 
eat - mat nimi- ma nimi- ‘ana- -Ent- 
drink cka nimt- luso- ‘ana- ‘ent- 
stand ‘tmar- st'namo dt’ genara- | fi'giru- 
sit poka- bugo- bu'gum- ‘mbugu- 
speak a’ kunt- sa'kia- tana'ra- hemboga- 
go t'tivt- v1- in'dua aka- 
come e'kap- ‘rebo- ku'vera- be- 
run ee . | Ra’ruj- potevo- digun'd1- tutu'aga- 
fall m va'ki- ‘tpapa- arum' pu- wo'raigeme- 
hit a’rufa- wa- ‘urt- o'lame- 
see a ‘urufa- na- ‘aygia- ‘engat- 
hear fa ‘mimt- da- ‘induan- uru’ ba- 
sing some’ kavi- sama- un'dera- indu wat- 
cry no'mom1j- nomo- am'wa- ‘ume- 
steal mat’ kumav- mat'duma- tere’nav- arima’ bek- 
to-day a'kisa ma'nigo a'rindte im’ bagi 
yesterday ‘nian ‘Uru no'kanav ‘nonay 
to-morrow ‘urka ‘migara ‘matinja ‘inay 


A word must now be said about possible interrelationships of the languages ; 


any relationships with other groups lie beyond the present possibility of elucidation. 
From the amount of material gathered, only indications even of the smaller set of 


relationships can be given. 


There are three main groups of languages from a 


structural point of which, with which vocabulary in the main agrees : 


I. Monumbo-Ngaimbom-Lilau. 


II. The languages east of Lilau. 


III. The western and inland languages. 


Both Anaberg and Atemble will show points of contact with the third group 
in structure but very little in vocabulary. 
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(1) The relationships are clearest in the first group. Structural elements held 
in common include (i) classification of nouns on a common system ; (ii) conjugation 
methods in verbs ; (iii) absence of participial constructions ; (iv) incorporation of 
pronoun objects in a rather elaborate way, allowing also for class in the third person. 
The languages of group II have something analogous to this but not so elaborately 
carried out. In vocabulary also there is considerable agreement. Where words 
are obviously cognate, the eastern (Lilau) forms are usually the fullest. Monumbo 
may lose a final vowel, so that its forms end in a consonant. Sometimes an entire 
syllable is lost and the word reduced to a monosyllabic form. 


(II) The Ulingan-Vanembere group of languages have in common the prefixing 
of possessives (found also in the southern part of group III), except for Vanembere, 
which shows some resemblances in this regard with Nobonob farther east. Ulingan 
and Banar stand closest, with the languages of Bonaputa and, Dagoi linked with 
them. The pronominal system is the same, but although there is considerable 
agreement in method of conjugation, there is a large degree of variation in the forms. 
They at least agree in conjugation by suffix for person, number and tense, as against 
prefix conjugation in group I and absence of change for person and number in the 
northern languages of group III. The resemblance in vocabulary, however, is not 
striking, particularly as regards Vanembere, which shows only occasional agreement 
with the others, e.g. “‘ blood,” Van. Hetu, Ban. ed ; ‘‘ hand,’’ Van. embe, Ban. eme. 
Most of these agreements are with Banar, but occasional cognates with Ulingan are 
also present, e.g. “‘ belly,” Van. slah, Ul. fola. Others are between Ul. and Ban., 
or with Ul.-Ban.-Bunubun, e.g. “ coconut,” Van. /efa, Bun. ka’ta, Ban. a’ta ; 
“wind,” Ul. ‘evar, Ban. and Bun. ‘javar; “ pig,” Ul. Waza, Ban. wat, Van. wa. 
It is noticeable that most of the agreements are in the list of nouns. 


(III) The coastal languages west of Bogia, from Nubia to Watam, show more 
resemblance amongst themselves both in vocabulary and structure than the other 
groups, and to a lesser degree there is resemblance to the more inland languages. 
Phonetically the coastal languages appear to be relatively decayed. If there is 
really a language family involved here, the inland languages would seem to be the 
more archaic. Of course, investigation has yet to be made along these lines. Thus, 
for ‘‘woman.”’ Makarub a’misimu, Nubia meri, Bosngun, Gamai mes. There is, 
besides the Makarub noun-ending, which may be overlooked, a common stem amiss, 
in which the first vowel is lost in the western languages. So, too, in “ head”: 
Mak. ta’panimu, Nub. pan, Bos.-Gam. pa’yan ; “ ear,” Mak. kwaritmu, Wat. ko'ar 
(probably Péch’s way of spelling kwar) and Igom ukwar-aka. Agreements going 
right through the series are rare, however, though some almost do, e.g. “ good”: 
Wat. jauy, Gam. lay, Bos.-Nub. jay, and perhaps Mak. a’y-wis-imu, Igom ja:r-aka ; 
“so,” Wat. zay, Ga. tay, Bos-Nub. say, with which, however, Mak. kisi, Igom kt 
do not agree. In structure Murusapa stands apart in its elaborate conjugation of 
the verb, but Anaberg and Atemble both agree with the coastal languages in refusing 
any change for person or number. The conjunctive participle occurs as -kapa in 
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Mak., -ka in Bos.-Nub., -a in Gamai, -ga in Murusapa, -av or -ab in Atemble, while in 
Anaberg there is a past tense ending -g, found also, far west, in Maprik, Sepik District, 
and eastwards -a participle in Banar. In Tanggum some present tenses end in -At ; 
in Anaberg they end in -7. In the future, Bos.-Nub. -tem may link with Igom, 
Tanggum -ata, -eta and the Atemble Irrealis in -t~-d. At the present stage of 
knowledge it is not safe to generalize beyond this point. 


A. CAPELL. 





STATURE IN SOME ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN SOUTH-WEST 
ARNHEM LAND! 


By N. W. G. MAcINTOSH 


HE natives referred to here belonged to the Djauan, Yangman and Ngalpun 

tribes located at Tandandjal, members of the Rembaranga and Djinba tribes 
who were at Mainoru, and finally at Berrima settlement near Darwin a variety of 
tribesmen were inspected in the few hours available there. 

A striking feature was the variation in stature and physiognomy in each tribe 
examined. In contrast with this physical observation was the intra-tribal uniformity 
of temperament and the inter-tribal difference of temperament. Although the 
variations in soft tissues were as marked as the variations in stature, cranial form 
and length-breadth index showed relatively much less variation. 

The subject matter of this paper is restricted to stature only,” but on the basis 
of the total data collected and summarized in the paragraph above, together with 
other research after returning to Sydney, the following conclusions have been drawn. 

(a) The four photographs in Plate I, Figs. A and B, and Plate II, Figs. A and B, 
exhibit a greater degree of physical diversity within localized groups of Australian 
aborigines than has been photographically illustrated previously.* 

(b) That the numerous theories of homogeneity for the Australian aborigines 
have greater validity than the less numerous theories of his bi-hybrid, tri-hybrid 
or multiple origins. 

(c) That the collective theories of homogeneity should be re-stated in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The Australian aborigines are not modern hybrids but ancient 
hybrids, as we all are, and in the modern sense they are a homogeneous people but 
possessing a gene pool with a wide range of variation.” 

The geographical features of Tandandjal, 62 miles east-south-east of Katherine, 
have been previously described‘ ; the environment at Mainoru, 104 miles north-east 


1 Delivered as the Presidential Address to the Anthropological Society of N.S.W., 28th 
November, 1950, this paper is the second of a series, based on data collected by the writer as a 
member of Professor A. P. Elkin’s expedition to Tandandjal and Mainoru in July-August, 1949. 


2 The description of head form, and variations in the morphology of soft tissues, hair form, 
skin colour, etc., of these natives was delivered to the Anthropological Society of N.S.W., 16th 
May, 1950, as a lecture entitled ‘‘ Aboriginal physical types in Arnhem Land,” which it is hoped 
will be published separately in this series. 

3 Burston’s (1913) records of 102 Australians in the Northern Territory, Howells’ (1937) 
analysis of Warner’s figures also for the Northern Territory and Wood Jones (1936) have demon- 
strated considerable variation. But in most cases the variety relates to differences between 
types nominated for localized regions. Howells for example presents sub-types within the 
Northern Territory and Wagner demonstrates a series of Australian types (six). 

In this paper the variations are shown to be within the individual regions, rather than 
between the regions. 

4N. W. G. Macintosh, p. 178, ‘‘ Archaeology of Tandandjal Cave, South-West Arnhem 
Land,’’ Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp. 178-204, March 1951. 
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of Tandandjal is very different. Progressively to the eastward from Tandandjal, 
plain and savannah are replaced by light timber merging into continuous open 
forest interrupted by watercourses bearing to the south-east. Mainoru station 
homestead is situated on a hillock of slate rising abruptly 250 feet above the general 
land level on the west and sloping less steeply down to the Mainoru River on the 
east. The Mainoru here is joined by minor tributaries, and presents a series of 
anabranches and lagoons linked together, and the banks are fringed with dense 
groves of pandanus palms and tall grass; it is excellent cattle country, and more 
particularly east of the river wild life, reptilian, avian and marsupial, is profuse. 
The Mainoru joins the Vilton River, which drains into the Roper, entering the south- 
western angle of the \ .If about 100 miles south-east of Mainoru. 

The north-west coast near Darwin, 200 miles north of Katherine and 270 miles 
north-west of Mainoru, presents an environment which is again very different and 
so well known that no description is here necessary. 

Briefly summarized, the natives examined are associated with three dissimilar 
environments. Tandandjal presents a true inland of poorly watered open plains, 
sparse timber and game; Mainoru has fresh water lagoons, forest and abundant 
fauna; Darwin is on a salt water coast. 

At Tandandjal, archeological evidence pointed to stratification of the cults of 
the inhabitants of the region over an unknown but apparently long period of time 
in the historical, but not the geological sense. The possibility therefore that it 
was not only the cults but also the people impinging upon the region from 500 miles 
west, 300 miles south and 200 miles north cannot be ignored. 


While Mainoru does not lie on the route between Pine Creek and Roper Mission 
instanced by Cook® it does lie on a south-west, north-east route extending from 
Katherine to Yirkalla and natives are constantly passing through Mainoru station as 
instanced during our period there by the arrival of four men and five youths who had 
left Yirkalla for a variety of reasons, walked 150 miles south to the Rose River and 
then 100 miles west to Mainoru carrying only their spears and spear-throwers and 
living off the country by means of these. The four men were gradually accepted, 
introduced and incorporated by ritual patterns into the ceremonies being conducted 
at that time. The probability of contact between peoples in the Darwin coastal 
region needs no elaboration. 

Briefly summarized, it has to be admitted that the natives of these three regions 
have been and are potentially subject to interbreeding with natives from regions 
up to 200 miles, or indeed much further away. 

In view of this it is reasonable to expect a suggestion that physical diversity 
if encountered among them could be explained by an intermixture in these areas of 
two, three or more types claimed to be distinct and/or preponderant in other regions. 


5 Macintosh, op. cit., pp. 202-3. 
°C. Cook, The Epidemiology of Leprosy in Australia, Commonwealth Department of Health 
Service Publication, No. 38, 1927, pp. 33, 42. 
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The comment is made here that in the light of other data the author believes 
that variation as great as that which exists in this region can be equalled in most 
other Australian regions, possibly all. 


The genealogies of all the natives examined were obtained by Professor Elkin, 
scrupulously checked and cross-checked one against another. In addition, some had 
been obtained two years previously and so were available for double reference, and 
also the genealogies of a few had been obtained by Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt 
independently. They can therefore be accepted totally. The genealogical data 
will be referred to on another occasion, it suffices for the present purpose to indicate 
that in the Tandandjal and Mainoru regions contrary to the potentialities of inter- 
tribal breeding deduced above, a high proportion of intratribal breeding operates ; 
what departure occurs is between adjacent tribes rather than between peoples of 
widely distant geographical regions. While the genealogies represent a more efficient 
implement for the study of organization than of ancestry, and apart from the 
mythological aspect do not take one far back into the distant past, they do give 
evidence of attitude and suggest that as intertribal admixture is still in a minor 
category in these regions, it was probably even less in the past, prior to the disruptive 
influence of white ccntact. 


Therefore as a background for the approach to the actual measurements one 
can think of the natives examined as being representatives of tribes in three widely 
separated and ecologically different regions, subject in the past and at present to 
very complex cultural changes, rather less material changes, and relatively restricted 
regional interbreeding. 


Plate I, Fig. A, shows a photograph of 20 aborigines at Tandandjal. These 20 
comprise 15 full Djauans and 5 Djauan-Yangman and Djauan-Ngalpun. For the 
purpose of this description each individual is referred to by a number from I to 20, 
reading from left to right. They were assembled for the photograph approximately 
in descending order of height, reading from left to right. 


The photograph has a number of disadvantages as far as height representation 
is concerned; although in other directions some of these disadvantages are 
informative. The native on the extreme right, named Larima, a half Djauan-half 
Yangman, one of the senior men in ceremonial life, had previously been noted as of 
independent opinion, and his individualism was expressed on this occasion by refusal 
to fall into line and insistence on an isolated position. Note the gap between his 
right-hand neighbour and himself. 

The natives are not arranged precisely in order of height, but only approxi- 
mately. While the distance of each individual from the camera lens is different, in 
addition, individuals Nos. 5, 11, 14 are well behind the main transverse alignment, 
Nos. 7, 13 slightly so, and Nos. 10, 16 well in front of it. No two individuals are 
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using the same stance. There are heels together and heels apart, knees extended 
and knees flexed, head erect or thrown back or drooped forward, shoulders braced 
and others sloped. It was impossible to get them to maintain a military stance 
simultaneously. In groups of any people that requires a period of training. Also 
there is variation in age, in fact from early manhood to perhaps 80 years (No. 7). 

Nos. I0, I2, 14, 16 are wearing stockman’s riding boots, the heels varying 
through wear between about I-o and 3-0 cms. ; this together with the variation of 
scalp hair, not only in length but also in character, interferes with the visual impres- 
sion of their relative heights. 

As pointed out in a previous paper,’ physical anthropology and archeology 
were secondary objectives to the main one of recording the great Yabuduruwa 
ceremony which entailed the almost continuous preoccupation of the natives day 
and night for the duration of the party’s stay at Tandandjal. Individual photo- 
graphs, measurements and morphological observations of the natives participating 
were taken as opportunity occurred when these individuals were not engaged in body 
painting and other preparations. A group photograph could not be obtained until 
this and the subsequent Waranggun corroboree had been completed and the sound 
recordings and colour films of the latter collected. 

At this stage, an hour prior to our party’s departure for Mainoru, the attempt 
to obtain a group photograph to exhibit relative stature was made. It was discovered 
that about 25 natives who had participated in the ceremonies were missing. At the 
termination of the ceremonies some had left immediately for Beswick, some to the 
open bush and others to a variety of individual pursuits. They included eleven 
whose measurements had been recorded. There is the final disadvantage that the 
natives remaining had resumed their habit of wearing shirt and trousers while on the 
settlement, and the interesting variations in body and limb proportions are largely 
masked. 

As opposed to all these deficiencies, there is one great merit in the photograph. 
It is absolutely free from selection and bias. Every male over 17 years of age 
available in the vicinity was put in the line, so that as a sample it is completely 
random and any subconscious temptation to send for talls or mediums or shorts 
from Beswick or the near bush was excluded. One had to take all that one had. 

It becomes obvious from the tables below that, had one eliminated the dis- 
advantages enumerated and included the natives who prematurely departed, Plate I, 
Fig. A, would have been an impressive photograph of height variations. With all 
its deficiencies, it still provided convincing evidence. 

The measured height of each native in Plate I, Fig. A, is set out in a table. 
Each is identified by the numeral which indicates his position in the photograph 
when reading it from left to right. 


? Macintosh, op. cit., p. 179. 
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Individual. Tribe. | Centimetres. 
19 Djauan 151°! 
18 v 153°7 
15 ?-Djauan—}-Ngalpun 158-7 
20 $-Djauan—}-Yangman 159°4 
17 Djauan 161°6 
16 $-Djauan—4-Ngalpun 161-9 
14 Djauan 162-2 

9 sa 162-6 
8 * 162°6 
10 $-Djauan—}-Ngalpun 163°8 
6 Djauan 165°! 
II i 165°7 
13 ” 166°4 
5 * 166°4 
12 ‘io 167-0 
4 a 167°6 
7 3 168-3 
3 ss 169°5 
2 » 174°0 
I $-Djauan-}-Yangman 182:2 





Of the 11 natives who had been measured but had left Tandandjal, nine were 
full Ngalpuns and two were full Djauans; as photographic evidence of these is 
not available, their names and heights are given: 











Name. Subsection. Tribe. 

Johnny Djangaru Balang Djauan ‘a .. 154°9 

George Badu Goidjug Ngalpun.. .. 160°6 

Jolly Laiwonga Bangardi Ngalpun .. o- 268°6 

(Beswick) Barney Maralu Balang Djauan ae -. 166°4 
Hector Burunbul Ngaridj Ngalpun... .. 167°6 

Barney Kotnolsal Kamarang Ngalpun.. oo S92 

Bobby Kitsimmen Bangardi Ngalpun .. oo. EGEPS 

Henry Pandu Kela Ngalpun.. o. I9gee 

Johnny Baingal Ngaridj Ngalpun.. -- 176°5 

Ridjun Wamut Ngalpun .. -- 180°3 

Long Jack Rumalan Bangardi Ngalpun .. .. 181-6 

An analysis of these records is set out in the following table : 
Standard 
Place and Tribe. Number. Mean. Deviation. Range. 
Total natives quoted at 

Tandandjal oie ; 31 166-3 7°45 151°1-182°2 
Full Djauans .. = is 17 163°8 5°8 151*I-174°0 
Full Ngalpuns .. Sia en 9 171°6 6:9 160:6—-171°6 
Mixed Djauan-Ngalpun 3 161-1 2°3 158+7-163°8 
Mixed Djauan-Yangman 2 170°6 II*4 159° 4-182°2 


Plate I, Fig. B, was taken at Mainoru. It also has the merit of being completely 
random, Although large numbers of individual photographs of natives were taken 
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Twenty natives at Tandandjal, of whom 15 are full Djauan ; the remainder are 


Vainoru. The man covered in white clay on the extreme right is a visitor from 


Yirkalla. 





Photographs by A. P. Elkin. 
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as well as of their heads in profile and full view, no deliberate group arrangement 
was made. Among the scores of photographic exposures, there were many showing 
20 or more natives performing some ceremonial act in a group, and of these pictures 
some demonstrated very well the diversity of stature, but identification of all the 
individuals in these was not possible. This was the only one found which offered 
an opportunity for a commentary similar to that made on Plate I, Fig. A. 

Unfortunately, the numbers are few and include both Rembaranga and Djinba 
tribesmen. They are given identification numbers reading from left to right. The 
one standing apart on the extreme right is ignored, because he is from Yirkalla and 
so not local to Mainoru. 

That leaves 10 individuals, of whom No. 8, the shortest of the series, is almost 
hidden behind Nos. 7 and 9. He is Yangaigai, the “head man’”’ of the Djinba 
ceremonies and he is the father of No. 4 in the line. The heights in centimetres of 
these ten natives are: 








Rembarangas. Djinbas. 
No. 1 ar es ia 174°0 Ne. 8 .. es 152°4 
No. 3 176°5 No. 4 163°8 
No. 9 177°2 No. 5 173°2 
No. 2 178-3 No. 10 175°2 
No. 6 177°8 
No. 7 180-4 
Standard 
Tribe. Number. Mean. Deviation. Range. 
Full Rembarangas a oi 4 176°5 1°6 174°0-178-3 
Full Djinbas_.. 5 - 6 170°6 9°6 152°4-180°4 


It will be observed that in the available photographic evidence the extremes 
of tallness and shortness at Tandandjal of 182-2 and 151-1 cms. is almost equalled 
by the Djinba range at Mainoru of 180-4 and 152-4 cms. It has to be admitted, 
however, that among the Rembarangas the lowest measurement recorded was 
163-1 cms. This man’s son measured 165-6 cms. and was about 17 years of age ; 
incidentally this man was also a very senior man in ceremonial life, making the fifth 
of the men of knowledge whom we encountered who was of small stature. 

A few hours only were available at Berrima on the return journey and only a 
few measurements were obtained. The three men in Plate II, Fig. B, reading from 
left to right, measured 182-2, 159-8 and 159 cms. 

Though not as extreme as that in Plate II, Fig. A, taken at Tandandjal, the 
contrast of tall and short is striking. It can also be observed from these photographs 
that although the two tall men are almost identical in height their proportions differ, 
for example, the Berrima man has an appreciably greater length of lower extremity 


and a slightly greater trunk length relative to total height than the Tandandjal 
native. 
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In facial traits, the tall man in Plate II, Fig. A, has a number of similarities 
with the shortest man in the same picture. The tallest man in Plate II, Fig. B, has 
a few similarities with the second shortest man in Plate II, Fig. A, Otherwise the 
seven men have features and hair characterized by very considerable diversity, but 
the analysis of these will be treated on another occasion. 

Although the native groups examined at Tandandjal and Mainoru are separated 
by 104 miles, Yangman, Djauan, Ngalpun, Rembaranga and Djinba territories 
adjoin one another, occupying about 30,000 square miles. 

When the measured heights of the 20 natives in Plate I, Fig. A, the nine Ngalpuns 
and two Djauans who were measured but not photographed and the four 
Rembarangas and six Djinbas in Plate I, Fig. B, are pooled, the following table is 
obtained : 





Standard 
Number. Mean. Deviation. Range. 
Natives in S.W. Arnhem Land 41 167°9 7°96 151*1-182-2 





The mean is close to the figure of 167-4 cms. quoted by Wood Jones, 1936, as 
the average height of all Australian men. 

It was not until the photographs had been printed and the measurements 
examined after the party’s return to Sydney that a full awareness of the symmetrical 
distribution between tall and short occurred. 

So great is the effect of preconception based on the observations of past and 
present authors and on past and current hypotheses, that on arrival at Tandandjal 
one expected to find a relatively uniform native population of rather tall and slender 
build and with a nominated set of associated physical traits. 

In contrast the bewildering array of tall and short stature, bulky calves and 
thighs and spindly extremities as in Nos. 5 and 13 in Plate I, Fig. A, straight hair 
and woolly hair, long narrow faces and short broad faces, was so different from what 
had been anticipated that a realization of the continuity of variety did not occur 
until much later. 

Instead, objectivity tended to focus on extremes, such as those exhibited in 
Plate II, Fig. A, the natives in which are Nos. 1, 19, 18, 8 in Plate I, Fig. A. 

Inevitably extremes in physical traits are visually dramatic and the photographs 
in Plate II, Figs. A and B, present data that is unexpected and as far as the author 
is aware, not previously stressed. 

Such contrasts of tall and short occurring in relatively restricted groups in each 
of the three widely separated regions in the Northern Territory would seem to 
question those concepts which predicate a tall linear type for the north of Australia, 
a medium people for the south-east and a short or pygmoid type for the far south 
and isolated pockets of retreat country. 
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But more important, and indeed equally dramatic once it has registered and 
demonstrated itself, is the regular gradation and the completeness of the continuity 
between the extremes. Concepts which speak of regional types would seem to be 
less secure, when suitable representatives of each of these types occur within the 
limits of each of seven or eight tribes together with intermediate grades and a lack of 
discontinuity in any one physical trait. 

Again, as far as the author is aware, this occurrence of continuity between wide 
extremes in physical characteristics in localized groups of Australian aborigines has 
not previously been specifically enunciated or exhibited in photographs such as the 
plates here published.*® 
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8 Prof. F. Wood Jones, in his ‘“‘ Contrasting Types of Australian Skulls,’’ J. Anat., 68 (3), 
323-30, 1934, expressed almost the same view in relation to size and form of skull. 

In addition, it is possible once the concept is appreciated to discover similar data, but uncor- 
related, in not only the text books, for example Spencer and Gillen, but also in collections of 
photographs, unpublished but stored in museums, private collections, etc. A considerable 
number of these last dealing with inhabitants of the Centre, the far north of Queensland and 
eastern N.S.W. have been obtained by the author since his Arnhem Land experience. 








A DRAMA OF NORTH-EASTERN ARNHEM LAND 
By CATHERINE BERNDT 


INTRODUCTION 
HIS is a wagal dau, a “‘ play ’’ story, told chiefly to children and to young adults, 
There are hundreds of such stories in the Milingimbi-Yirrkalla area,’ often 
with slight variations in theme, emphasis or characters according to locality. 

In presenting it here as a drama, a rather unusual method has been adopted. 
Stories of this kind, as told verbally with numerous accompanying gestures, actions, 
changes of tone and facial expression, have a vivid and dramatic quality impossible 
to reproduce in print. The actual words employed form merely a basis upon which 
the narrative itself is built up and comes to life. It seemed, therefore, that the 
best means of retaining something of this ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ (much, inevitably, is lost) 
was to present it as a series of acts and scenes rather than as a straightforward story. 
This arrangement is to some extent artificial, but divisions between the various 
scenes conform to appropriate breaks in the sequence, and the original text has been 
closely adhered to. Additional material used in the translation was brought out in 
discussion after the story itself had been told. The translation is given first, followed 
by the text, and a few selections taken from appropriate songs ; it is, unfortunately, 
not possible to set out the songs in detail, or to include others equally relevant. 


List OF CHARACTERS 


Balalngu .. The main character, a man approaching middle age. He belongs 
to the jivitja moiety, to the Maragary clan and the Waramiri 
linguistic group ; his country lies in the islands east of Elcho 
Island. 

Damburu .. Brother to Balalngu, from the same father and mother, and 
with the same clan and linguistic affiliations. A young man 
with no wives. 


Two young men, companions of Balalngu; they belong to the 
same clan and linguistic group as Balalngu, who calls them 
maraigur, mother’s mother’s brother’s sons. 

Ganabura .. Young woman with two small children, first wife of Balalngu. 

She belongs to the dua moiety, to the Durilbandi clan and the 

Djambarbwingu linguistic group. 


Wulbundu 
Gowambira 


1 The field work on which this paper is based was carried out in 1946-7 (under the auspices 
of the Australian National Research Council) and in 1950 (with a grant from the Research 
Committee of the University of Sydney). The paper was written while the author was in 
receipt of a grant from the same Committee. 
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Two young women, also wives of Balalngu. (His fourth wife, 
Gunbalarauwi } Maduwa, does not appear in the story.) They also belong 
Djoimi to the dua moiety and the Djambarbwingu linguistic group, 
but to the Djaranggoigoi clan. 
Guguwal .. Small boy, son of Ganabura and Balalngu, with the same clan 
and linguistic affiliations as his father. 
Dulurngu .. Old man of the dua moiety, belonging to the Ga:rin clan and 
Godji‘mir (or Bararngu) linguistic group, in the Wessel 
Islands. He has many wives and children. 


Three of Dulurngu’s fifteen wives.2, They are of middle age or a 


Girgir little older, and belong to the jiritja moiety. Their clan is 

Da:rul ‘a Golb het Get Shieinel ated ‘bl 

Bilanjauwi olba, bu eir linguistic group uncertain—possibly 
Waramiri. 

Dageima .. Young girl, daughter of Girgir and Dulurngu, with the same 


clan and linguistic affiliations as her father; married for a 
brief period to Balalngu. 

Gin‘gijar .. Young girl, daughter of Bilanjauwi and Dulurngu, with the 
same clan and linguistic affiliations as her father; given as 
wife to Wulbundu. 


Miriwulnga .. Young girl, daughter of Da:rul and Dulurngu, with the same 
clan and linguistic affiliations as her father; given as wife to 
Gowambira. 

Wulijuli } Two young women, sisters of Balalngu and Damburu, with the 

Murgandja same clan and linguistic affinities. 

Rungangu .. Old man of the jivitja moiety, belonging to the Maragary clan 


and the Waramiri linguistic group. 
Men, women and children of various clans and linguistic groups. 


ENGLISH TEXT OF THE DRAMA 
Prologue 
It is early morning, just breaking day, at Bidjimiri, a small island off the north- 
east coast of Arnhem Land, east of Elcho Island. Balalngu pushes off from the 
beach in his canoe and paddles across to Bauwura Island, where a crowd of his 
relatives and other people are camping. 


” 


Balalngu: ‘‘ Come on, let’s go turtle-hunting ! 


2 While the names of these wives and daughters are known, there is not complete agreement 
concerning the identities of those who actually took part in the story. Thus one version has it 
that Dageima is not Girgir’s daughter, but Mauwuluma’s; and another insists that not Miri- 
wulnga but Gongdjulga, daughter of Baidjurngu, is given to Gowambira. Discussion did not 
clear up these points, about which it appears there is genuine confusion ; the fact of Dulurngu’s 
having so many wives and young marriageable daughters, all with alternate names, is probably 
responsible for this. 


E 
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Damburu, Wulbundu and Gowambira get up and go with him, but Damburu 
lingers at the edge of the beach and does not accompany them further. The others 
paddle away and leave him behind. 


Act I, Scene 1 

It is still early morning. A little distance inland, at Bauwura, women are 
digging long yams, putting them into the long dilly-bags they carry at their backs, 
the string handles worn across their foreheads. One of them—Gunabura, Balalngu’s 
wife—has enough yams; she comes down to the beach for shells. Damburu, 
Balalngu’s younger brother, is standing out in the shallows, spearing fish. 

Damburu: ‘‘Come on! Here’s some fish for you!” 

Ganabura: “ No, I’m going to eat oysters.”’ 

Damburu: ‘‘ No you’re not, come here! ’ 

When she still refuses him, he picks up his fish-spear and throws it at her. 
She jumps aside, dodging it. He throws, and misses again.* 

Damburu (angry): “ All right, then, I’ll have you now! All right! ”’ 

Ganabura: ‘‘ No you won't! My husband’s not here, he’s a long way off 
getting turtle (and so you can’t ask his permission) ! ”’ 

Damburu takes no notice. He seizes her, and they have coitus ; in consequence 
of this, she becomes pregnant. 


Act I, Scene 2 

It is the same beach, a little later. Ganabura sets off for the rocks to look for 
oysters. Damburu is still annoyed at her first rejection of him, but at the same time 
has decided to postpone his brother’s return. 

Damburu (to himself, as Ganabura walks away down the beach): “ All right, 
afterwards you'll be responsible for harming your husband! First I’ll have a sleep, 
then when the sun is properly strong I’ll make wind! I'll sit down and toss up the 
sand, and call up the east wind! ”’ 

He lies down, and sleeps until the sun is warm; then he awakens. He kneels 
forward on the beach with head bent, tossing handfuls of sand, intoning the song 
words that summon the strong east wind. From time to time he spits like the black 
narba bird in one of the dua song cycles belonging to Ganabura’s clan. Black clouds 
come hurrying up from the east, pushed by a fierce gale—black, rain-bearing clouds. 

Ganabura (looking anxiously up from the rocks, as the sky darkens): ‘ Oh! 
There’s big rain coming up! The wind will catch my husband!” She hurries 
up from the beach, and puts down her shells. “‘ I’ll go and get some paperbark.” 

She cuts off sheets of paperbark, and brings it back; then she stands some 
saplings in a semi-circle in the ground, and covers them with the bark to make a 
small hut. She builds up a big fire inside, and crouches over it. 

“Wirr! Wirr! Wirr!”’ A strong wind from the east strikes the hut. 


3 Evidently he intended only to frighten her. The implications of his offering the fish were 
plain ; this is a conventional approach. 
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Ganabura (starting to cry, wailing to herself): ‘“‘Oh, my dear husband! The 
wind will blow that canoe straight on, with my husband in it! ”’ 

Damburu (appearing suddenly inside the hut): ‘‘ Well! What are you crying 
for? Your husband will be back soon!’ (He does not tell her what he has done, 
but sits down beside her.) 


Act II, Scene 1 

The place is the open sea, on the same day. Huge waves toss the canoe, caught 
by the storm, catching the wooden paddles and smashing them one by one—first 
at the stern, then at the middle of the canoe, and then at the prow. At times the 
canoe stands almost upright. 

Balalngu: ‘‘Oh! What’s happened to us, that the wind should have got hold 
of us like this? We'll have to sleep here in the canoe. The wind’s just driving it 
along! Those two behind there must be copulating together, that’s why he’s made 
trouble for us and called up the wind!” 

Night falls, but the wind is still pushing the canoe along, taking it far away 
from the home islands. When daylight comes again, it is still out on the sea. The 
three men are thirsty. 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Where’s water ? ”’ 

Gowambira: “‘ Nothing! No water!” 

Balalngu: “‘ Ah! My nice water! I'll drink salt water, then.’’ He drinks. 
“ That will make our tongues all right!” 

The canoe travels all that day until dark. The men are hungry, having had no 
breakfast ; but there is no food or water on board. When day dawns again they are 
still at sea, and then evening comes. In the darkness, some creature comes 
scrambling up the side of the canoe, scratching at the wood, and frightening them. 

The three men: ‘‘ Oh, what’s this? It must be some Dreaming‘ thing! It 
might eat us!’’ They wail together. “‘ Ah, maralgur! Ah, brother! Ah, guruy !® 
Ah, uncle!” 

The scratching stops. The canoe goes on in the darkness, and early next 
morning washes up on to a beach. 


Act II, Scene 2 
The time is the early morning, on the beach of a strange island ; the canoe is 
beached at the water’s edge, with the three men aboard. Balalngu tries to stand up, 
but falls back weak from hunger. He looks out at the shore. 


“The term ‘‘ Dreaming ’’ has been used here in translation of the word wanga:r, as being 
the nearest equivalent in English ; it is, however, unsatisfactory, in that ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ has not 
been adequately defined and has a wide range of meanings. The word w2nga.-r, in this context 
(and see also Act II, Scene 3) refers to a powerful and potentially dangerous force, which ina 
strange situation gives rise to some feelings of fear; it has particular application, in general 
usage, to the Ancestral Beings, to the animals, plants and so on associated with them, and to the 
creative or mythological period in which these Beings lived. 

5 gurung (father’s sister’s daughter’s son) is the reciprocal of maralgur, where the latter is a 
male term; Balalngu called his two companions maralgur, and they called him gurung. 
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Balalngu: ‘ Here’s dry land for us!’’ He attempts to jump up, but falls 
back again. “I’m hungry!” 

At last he is able to help the other two out of the canoe. He scratches out a 
couple of shallow hollows in the beach with his hands, and covers them with sand 
to keep them warm. (The sun is still low, and they are cold from their exposure in 
the open canoe.) 


Balalngu: ‘‘ You two lie there. I’ll go and find some turtle eggs for us!” 


Wulbundu wy 7) ” 
Srianiiiien , : “Yes! We're both hungry. 


Balalngu gets three lots of turtle eggs. He eats one lot himself, and brings back 
the other two. They eat heartily ; then they feel thirsty. 


Wulbundu } : ‘* Where’s water ?”’ 


Gowambira 

Balalngu: “ All right. You two stop there, I’ll go and look for water.” He 
goes off, and on his way sees the foliage of some long yams. ‘‘ What’s this, yams ? 
They can wait. I'll get some water first.” 

He gets a large baler shell and fills it with water, then hurries back to the beach. 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Come on, you two, drink up this water! I’ll make a fire.” 

He rubs two dry sticks together, and blows on the spark to produce a flame ; 
then he builds up a big fire, and puts a large piece of termite mound on it to hold the 
heat. He goes back to the others. 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Where are you? You all right now?” 

Wulbundu \ Caaliedeh ts 

Gowambira \ Tee. 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Come on, then, we'll go. I saw a whole lot of turtles, and long 
yams. We'll dig them out with some of these long sticks.” 


Walbundu } : “Yes, all right.’’ They get sticks. 


Gowambira 

Balalngu : “‘ You two go after the turtles (and eggs), and I’ll get yams.”’ 

They go and get some turtle eggs, and bring them back to the fire. Balalngu 
comes back with two lots of yams, and prepares the coals for roasting them. 

oo \ : “* Let’s eat the turtle eggs first, and then the yams afterwards.” 

owambira f _ : 
They go and bring back more eggs. 

Balalngu: ‘“‘ Well, you two! Here are some yams for you.”’ 

b tensor } : “* We'll eat them afterwards. First we'll have some turtle 
eggs.’ They roast the second lot of eggs in the coals, leaving them to cook on the 
hot termite mound. 

Balalngu: “I'll take out the yams now.” 

Wulbundu } : “Yes, we'll all eat them afterwards.” 

Gowambira 

They eat, sitting together in a circle round the fire, until all the cooked food is 
finished. 
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W ulbundu } : “Who’ll go for water ?”’ 

Gowambira 

Balalngu: ‘‘I!” He goes and gets water, and gives it to them. 

oe } : “ Let’s sleep first now, in the daylight.’’ ‘‘ No, let’s eat these 


turtle eggs first, and then we'll go! ”’ 
Balalngu: “‘ Oh, let the turtle go on cooking, I’ll start off.’”’ 
Wulbundu ie “ay >» 
Gasstntiiee } : ‘Where will you go: 
Balalngu: “ I’ll go and have a look at the country, and see if I can find any 
people.” He sets off. 


Act II, Scene 3 

Balalngu is walking along the beach, a few minutes later. He sees plenty of 
turtle tracks, and comes on some large footprints. 

Balalngu (to himself) : “‘ Oh! What kind of footprintisthis? Turtle? No, no. 
These are people! ’’ He goes on and sees more tracks. ‘‘ Certainly these belong 
to people! Maybe they’ll attack us, because these are Dreaming footprints— 
powerful footprints ! ’’6 

Balalngu goes on, and sees a lot of canoes—strange canoes, made from large 
turtle shells ; he goes a little further, then turns back. Suddenly he comes on a 
large pathway. 

Balalngu (startled): ‘“‘Oh! You belong to a war party do you, you road ? 
I'll follow you this way, then.’’ He goes defiantly along it. 

As he walks down the path he hears a goose squawking. Then the guminjiyu 
bird calls out! The white cockatoo is screaming, and the small green parakeet 
cries “‘ bilit! bilit! bilit!’’? They are disturbed as the stranger comes along. 

Balalngu stops short, uneasily, and turns back. He comes to the beach, and 
runs along the hard sand to his companions. 





Act II, Scene 4 
It is the same island, on the beach near the canoe. Balalngu runs up. 


Balalngu: ‘‘ You two! Guess what I saw!” 

W ulbundu : “What did you see? Some animal or bird?” 
Gowambira : 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Try again.” 

Wulbundu . equy vee 5 aa ial 
Connsiiiidin } : “Well what did you see? Long yams: 
Balalngu: “ Try again.” 

W ulbundu : “‘ Well, what? Did you see turtles?” 
Gowambira , 


® Some of the Wessel Island people (now almost extinct) are said to have exceptionally 
large feet. 
__ 7 All these birds are mentioned in various songs, where they cry out as they see coming along 
either spirits of the dead, or (in one series) Macassans or “‘ white ’’ men. 
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Balalngu: “‘ Try again.” 

Wulbundu \ . « Well, a canoe?” 

Gowambira 

Balalngu: ‘“‘ Try again. Something I saw a long time ago! ”’ 

baer : “* Well then, you must have seen people! ”’ 

Gowambira . 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Yes!” 

Wulbundu a ed . . ! le'll go 

Gemntiiten } : “Ah, our friends, our countrymen! We'll get our spears 
ready, shall we? ’’ They set to work making and sharpening spears, and a heap 
soon grows beside each of them. 

Wulbundu 

Gowambira >: ‘‘ Come on, let’s go!”’ They start off. ‘‘ Come on, let’s get 


Balalngu  ) 
some white paint. We'll scoop it up, and paint themselves, and then go across the 
island! Because we’re a different lot, we’re Miwaidj! (And we don’t know these 
people ; they may be unfriendly.) ” 

They go along until they come to the wide pathway; they turn aside, and 
follow it. 


Ac (III, Scene 1 
It is a few minutes later, on the same island, at the camp of the people of the 
large footprints. Dageima and Miriwulnga, half sisters from the same father, are 
preparing to go to the well. They are attractive young girls, still unmarried. 


Dageima: ‘‘ Come on, let’s go for water.” 

Mirilwunga: “ Yes, big sister. We'll go together; come on!” 

They reach the well, a small waterhole with sloping sides. 

Miriwulnga: ‘“‘ You go down first and get water, and I’ll wait up here.” 

Dageima, down at the well, fills her water-baskets. 

Miriwulnga: “ Fill mine too, big sister! ’’ Dageima gets some and gives it to 
her, and she drinks, looking idly about her. Suddenly she starts. 

Miriwulnga: “Sister! Quickly, hurry up and come away from the well! I 


saw some people! ” 
Dageima: “ Truly?” 
Miriwulnga: “ Yes!” 
Dageima comes up, and looks too, feeling equally frightened. 


Dageima : “ True indeed, little sister! ’’ She picks up her water, and they both 
run home as fast as they can. 


Act III, Scene 2 
People are sitting in the same camp, on the same island. The two girls come 
running in, and tell their old father, Dulurngu, about their adventure. He is a big 
headman, with many wives and children. 
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Dulurngu: ‘‘ What did you see, my two daughters ? ”’ 

Dageima: ‘‘ A war party, father, from the Miwaidj!” 

Dulurngu: “‘ Where’s that war party from? Get me my wulambu stick!” 
One of his wives finds it, and throws it across to him. 

Dulurngu (speaking to the wulambu stick) : ‘‘ Where do these men come from ? ”’ 
The stick does not answer ; so Dulurngu tries again. ‘‘ Where do you come from, 
you men?” 

The stick: ‘‘I come from Gula, from Bamaga!”’ 

Dulurngu (relieved) : ‘“‘ Ah, come on then! We call that lot sister’s son, nephew ! 
We and they share the same country, really!’’ (He is not speaking the truth ; 
but he is afraid that the men may be frightened, and look upon them as strangers. 
He therefore speaks kindly to them. ‘“‘ We share the same country, the same song 
cycles, the same sacred ceremonies and beliefs.’’) 

Dulurngu sends for the three men, and they come up and sit down at the fire 
beside his hut. Women bring them turtle meat, and they eat. Then the women 
give them bull-rush roots, fresh-water turtle, lily roots, and Macassan tobacco. 
They eat, and sit together smoking as they talk. The afternoon draws on, and it 
is nearly sundown. 

Dulurngu (he is the perfect host, looking about for his young daughters) : 
‘Hey, where are you, my children? Painted up ready? Let me see, how many ? 
Three of you. Put on your breast-girdles and arm-bands, and your string head- 
dresses! Hurry up!” 

Women clear a patch of ground where the strangers may sleep. Then the three 
young girls are brought up, and one is led over and placed beside each man. The 
camp settles itself for sleep. When all is quiet Balalngu turns to his new wife, 
Dageima, and arranges her legs. But Girgir, the girl’s mother, is watching ; she 
rushes to intercept him, and pushes herself between them. 

Girgir: ‘‘Hey! Don’t do that to my daughter! She’s not well! Ah, my 
son-in-law! My daughter!” 

At last they settle down again; and Balalngu turns the girl over, ready to 
embrace her. Girgir, however, is still on the alert. She hurries over, and begins to 
abuse him. 

Girgir: ‘‘ Hey, go away, go away ! My daughter! My son-in-law! My daughter 
is sick! Don’t you copulate with her! ’’® 

Balalngu (taken aback) : ‘‘ What kind of a mother-in-law is this?’ (He rubs 
his hand over his averted face, spitting to show his disgust.) 


§ In this area, as in other parts of Aboriginal Australia, the strong tabu between mother-in- 
law and son-in-law would normally serve to prevent a scene of this kind. Even in places where 
these two are permitted to speak to each other, using the special language employed for the 
purpose, it would be considered a breach of good taste for either to refer to sexual intercourse ; 
the offence would be much more serious if this were mentioned in connection with the woman’s 
daughter, the man’s wife. 
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This interference continues for some time, and Balalngu becomes really annoyed. 
When it is quite dark, and Girgir has at last fallen asleep, he speaks to his two 
companions. 

Balalngu: ‘‘ Come on, let’s get away while it’s still night ! ” 

They get ready to go, drinking water and storing some in the canoe. They 
collect their paddles (finding some in the camp) and their turtle-spears, and set off, 
being careful to make no noise. The three girls accompany them. 


Act III, Scene 3 

It is late afternoon, at the same camp on the same island. Girgir has just 
returned with other women from collecting food. (Apparently she had not been 
suspicious about the girl’s absence before she set off in the morning, but now she 
realizes that something is wrong.) She looks about but finds no sign of her daughter, 
and turns to her companion, Da:rul. 

Girgir: “‘Goi! Where’s my daughter? Oh my daughter, why did you run 
away!” She spits like the narba bird, and starts to toss up handfuls of sand. Then 
she and Da:rul hurry away to the jungle, just in case the culprits have not run away 
but are merely hiding there. They search the ground for tracks. (Girgir is slightly 
blind, and walks with the aid of a stick ; but she can see well enough on occasions.) 

Girgir: ‘‘ Where are your footprints, my daughter ? Oh, why did you run 
away ? My daughter, where have you gone, hurting me like this! ” 

Meantime, the three men and their new wives are far away in their canoe. They 
have put the sail up to catch the breeze, travelling fast all night and all that day. 
The canoe has rounded the point; it is out of sight of land, and well on its way 
towards home. 

Girgir realizes that they have gone. She stands on the beach, fiercely spitting 
like the narba bird. Then she rushes forward into the waves. The sea comes 
up to her chest, and then to her head, as she stands in the water with face tilted 
upwards, spitting out the salty water. 

The east wind begins to blow again, rising to a gale. It takes hold of the canoe, 
and forces it back towards the island. At last the canoe is driven up on the beach, 
where Girgir stands waiting. 

Girgir (triumphantly): “‘ Aha! Here’s my dear daughter again!” 

Dageima (jumping angrily from the canoe and turning on her mother) : “ Didn't 
you two ever copulate, father and you? You two? I ask you! I don’t want 
you, mother, I want my husband. I certainly don’t want you or father!’ (She 
starts to ‘‘ swear ’’ at her, using words that should not pass between mother and 
daughter except under extreme provocation.) 

Dageima : ‘‘ Ugly belly, dirty and wrinkled ! Ugly anus! Bony cheeks! Greying 
hair! Bony arms! Wrinkled vagina! Anus coming out! Crooked elbows! Paper- 
bark clothes !® ‘‘ Poison cheeks! ’’1° 


* This is a modern term of abuse, projected into a mythological setting. 
10See note (”) to text, below 
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Girgir (overlooking this unfilial behaviour, in her pleasure at recovering the girl) : 
“Ha ha ha! My daughter, my own dear daughter! Why did you go away? Was 
it for mangrove shells? Why? Was it for cockles, or for black shells? . . . For 
little soft crabs, or for sea-snails ? Oh, my daughter! My turtle, my little turtle!” 

Balalngu (angry and impatient. He has had enough of all this): ‘‘ Go on, 
get away! Go on, get back! I’m going home, I’m going myself! Go on, go back, 
you two! And go away, you women, the whole lot of you! ” 

Girgir: ‘‘ My child, my Dageima, she’s not going back with you!” (She 
holds the girl in her arms, as the canoe pushes off again into the waves. The other 
two girls, Miriwulnga and Gin‘gijar, are aboard ; and the three men paddle feverishly 
away.) 

Dageima struggles to join them, but her mother takes up the long stick that 
she uses in walking, and beats her daughter with all her strength. 

Girgir (sobbing): “‘ Ah, my daughter! Big vagina!" Wrinkled breasts! My 
daughter, my daughter!”’ She strikes the girl on the head as she resists her. 

Dageima, ignoring her mother, cries bitterly for Balalngu. She begins to 
wail the sail song, the song of departure and farewell, as the canoe slips out of sight. 


Act IV, Scene 1 
It is some time later. The canoe runs up on the beach at Guddan, on its way 
home. 
Balalngu: ‘‘ Come on, let’s paint ourselves!” 
The others: “ Yet, let’s!” 
They pour water on to some pounded white clay, and the men commence to 
paint each other; because Balalngu is expecting trouble, and preparing for a fight. 


Miriwulnga } : “We'd better put on red paint—because we’re coming to a 
Gin‘gijar strange country, belonging to all you Waramiri lot.” 
Balalngu: ‘‘ Yes, you’d better do that, you two—you'll be meeting a lot of 


people soon, and they’ll all be looking at you.” 

They sit on the beach, painting themselves. When they are ready, they set 
off again. The canoe travels along the coast, passing various little islands. It 
sails by one place after another, where the absence of fires shows that the main camp 
is not to be found there. At last it comes to Muramura. 

In the meantime Balalngu’s first wife, Ganabura, has been living with her 
sweetheart Damburu, by whom she is pregnant. 


Act IV, Scene 2 


On the shore at Muramura, a crowd of people is camping. One man looks up, 
and sees the sail of the canoe approaching. 


11 That is, she reproaches her daughter for being so anxious to join her husband. The 
reference to ‘‘ wrinkled breasts ’’ implies that the girl, after associating with her husband, would 
produce children who would age her by causing her breasts to become flaccid and unsightly. 
Dageima, being an adolescent girl, had the small firm breasts usually associated with that stage 
of growth, and referred to in song, story and conversation as one of its outstanding features. 
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The man: “ Hey! A war party’s coming! ” 
Others (looking more closely, as the canoe draws near): “ No, it’s Balalngu ! 


Balalngu! It’s really Balalngu! ”’ 

Damburu looks too. When he sees his brother, and notices the white paint, 
he sits down to one side and begins to make his spears ready. 

Balalngu is well armed. He wears at his hip a long knife, a kind of kris; he 
carries a fighting stick and a boomerang, spears, and a bow and arrow. He sits 
down, with his companions, among his other relatives and wives, and they all cry 
together ; they are happy to be reunited after his long absence. 

Balalngu and the others (wailing in the usual way): “‘ Ah, nephew! Husband! 
guruy ! Grandchild! Grandfather! Brother! Young men! ”’ 

When they have finished, people in the camp turn their attention to the two 
girls. 

Balalngu’s relatives: ‘‘ These two girls, they’re strangers—what island do they 
come from? What’s their father’s clan, Ga:rin ? ”’ 

Balalngu (absently): “‘ Yes, their father’s clan is Ga:rin, these two.” He is 
looking around, but cannot see Ganabura. ‘‘ Where is she, that woman, what’s 
her name? Ganabura. My first wife.’ 

The others: ‘ She’s sitting over there. She’s pregnant!” 

Guguwal (attracting his father’s attention): ‘‘ Father, mother’s pregnant ! ” 

Balalngu (putting him aside): ‘ Yes, all right, my son.” 

Balalngu takes the long knife from his hip, and goes over to where his wife is 
waiting ; she has not joined the others in their wailing, knowing that there was 
trouble in store. Without speaking, Balalngu thrusts the knife through her belly 
so that the point of the blade comes out at her back. He twists the blade, and pulls 
it out, then stabs her again as she collapses on the ground. Her belly hangs open, 
leaving her organs exposed. He stands there looking down at her, where she lies 
in a pool of blood. 

Balalngu: ‘‘ You can lie there, in your blood that’s red like the red sky at 


sunset !!2 You with your vagina greedy for coitus, you can just lie there!’ 
He turns away from her, and his eyes search the camp. 


Balalngu: ‘‘ Where’s Damburu ? ” 

Others: ‘“‘ Here he is!”’ (They point to where he is waiting.) 

Balalngu: “Stand up, brother! Here I, your brother, am standing, ready 
to fight !” 

Damburu: “ Wait a little! ’’ (Slowly he collects his spears.) 

Balalngu is working himself into a rage. He bites his fighting basket, shaking 
it between his teeth, and then suddenly flings a spear across at his brother. Damburu 


12 Mythology and song in this area include numerous references to the red sunset sky, which 
in many cases is identified with blood. 


13 That is, she is not to be painted with her clan designs or have the usual mortuary 
ceremonies, but must lie unburied where she fell. 
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evades it, jumping aside like a fish, like a stingray from the hunter’s spear, like a 
dinimbu fish that leaps in fear when the sea-birds come swooping to stab it with their 
beaks. 

Balalngu : ‘“‘ Ah, my young brother! You may be fierce, but I, your big brother, 
am fiercer still! I’m (the hunter who attacks) the stingray ! And I’m coming after 
you!” 

Damburu, frightened, runs down into the jungle ; but Balalngu doesn’t trouble 
to follow him. 

Ganabura’s body remains lying on the ground, with the baby’s arm protruding 
from her belly. The child is dead, too. (Nobody goes near them; they are all 
making preparations to move camp, away from the scene of the death.) 


Act IV, Scene 3 

There is nobody on the beach at the other side of the island when, a little later, 
Damburu comes hurrying out of the bush. He comes down to the shore, and relaxes 
when he finds that no one is following him. Rubbing two dry sticks together, he 
makes fire, then sets alight a heap of little twigs that he has collected. He looks 
about, and sees some turtle tracks on the sand. 

Damburu: “ Ah! Turtle for me, are you? I’ll eat you, then!” 

Damburu digs out a nest of eggs, and puts them into a sheet of paperbark ; 
he carries this over his shoulder, and puts it down by the fire. Then he moves aside 
the coals, and makes five little heaps where the eggs are roasting. He gets a small 
fish and cooks that, too, turning it over when one side is done, while he waits for the 
eggs. 

Damburu (to himself): “I'll take them out now.” 

He takes them from the coals, and begins to open and eat them. After he has 
had two lots, he feels disinclined for more. He lies down, and soon falls asleep. 
Damburu doesn’t wake again: he is dead. The eggs were “ poison ” eggs from the 
narba bird, and not turtle eggs as he had supposed; Balalngu had been working 
sorcery.14 


Act IV, Scene 4 

In the main camp, which has moved to another part of the island, life goes on 
much as usual. Three nights go by, with no sign of Damburu, and then it becomes 
evident that something has happened to him. 

Some of Damburu’s relatives (growing anxious): ‘‘ Hurry up, you two! You 
go and have a look, see if you can find Damburu! ” 

Murgandja and Wulijuli, Damburu’s two sisters, set off across the island to 
search for him. Meanwhile he is still lying on the sand beside his fire, his belly 
swollen considerably after three days in the hot sun. As the two girls approach, 
they hear the noise of crows, flocking about the body. 


‘* The narba bird is dua, but its eggs and young are jiritja ; and Balalngu is likened to the 
offspring of this bird. Mention of one moiety is often found in songs relating primarily to the 
other moiety. 
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Murgandja : “Oh! What’s that over by the fire? Is that our brother ? 

Wulijuli He’s lying down, asleep.” 

They come closer, and then they see his eyes—protruding just like the Morning 
Star, coming out at the end of its stalk. 

Murgandja : “Oh! Our brother’s dead ! He’s been eating ‘ poisoned ’ eggs ! 

Wulijuli Only the other day! Brother! ”’ 

They gash their heads and wail, cutting themselves in mourning for him. Then 
they start to go. 


Murgandja : “‘ You lie there, brother! We'll go and get the others.’ 
Wulijuli 


They run back across the island, and burst into the camp. 


Murgandja : “Hey! Our brother’s dead ! Come and pick him up and we'll 
Wulijuli bury him!” 

They all set off across the island. 

Men: “ There’s a branch over there. Hurry up! You dig the ground, and 


” 


we'll pick him up and put him in the grave. 
They prepare the ground, and place the body inside. Then Balalngu stands over 

it, clapping his sticks and calling invocations from the jiritja song cycles. 
Balalngu (crying): ‘‘ Ah, quiet sea! Ah, tide coming up! Ei! “ 

They cover the body with earth ; then they leave it, and go back to their camps. 


Act V, Scene 1 

It is some time later. Balalngu is grieving for his younger brother Damburu. 
He decides to go fishing, so he takes his fishing line of thin native twine, and at 
Lurmun Point collects snails for bait. Again and again he throws out the line, 
catching fish. But he fails to see the crocodile coming towards him through the 
water, as he stands on the fringe of a big tidal creek. (The crocodile embodies 
Damburu’s spirit, seeking revenge on his brother.) 

Suddenly the crocodile gathers speed, and rushes at him with open jaws. It 
snaps shut its teeth, severing his body in two at the waist, then slides back into the 
water with the lower half. The top part of the body washes to and fro in the waves 
for a time, and finally is tossed up on to the shore. 


Act V, Scene 2 

In their camp across the island, two of Balalngu’s wives are sitting together, 
worrying about him. The rest of the camp, together with their children in the charge 
of third surviving wife, Maduwa, are over at Bun‘daijal, by the mainland. 

Gunbalarauwi: ‘‘ Where can he be, our husband ? ”’ 

Djoimi: “‘ He went that way, fishing.” 

Gunbalarauwi: ‘‘ Come on, let’s go and look for him.” 

15 The Morning Star, made of soft birds’ down, is flung towards the mainland and adjacent 


islands by spirits from Bralku, the dua Land of the Dead ; it is tied to the end of a string, attached 
to a pole. 
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They hurry away, crossing a wide creek where stones form a kind of rough 
bridge under the water, and at last come near the shore. 


— } : “ Hullo! Here are fish on a stick !4® Our husband must 
have got them. But where is he? Maybe a crocodile ate him, and the rest of the 
fish, too. We'll look around... No! There’s our husband, come on! Oh! He’s 
dead! A crocodile has eaten our husband! ”’ 

They start to cry and gash their heads, singing the 7z7ztja boat song, which is 
also a song of farewell and mourning. 

Gunbalarauwi 

Djoimi 
waves ! Oh, the boat pushing through the sea!.. . 


“Qh, our husband! Oh, the boat going fast through the 


” 


At last they stop, and commence to dig a grave. The others are too far away 
to call on them for help, so the two sisters bury him by themselves. 

They set off for the camp, going inland and then following the shore. They 
come to a billabong thick with lilies, and pause for a drink of fresh water, then on 
again. Finally they reach Bun‘daijal. 

— } (calling out as they approach): ‘‘ Stand up!” 

Old Runggangu gets his beating sticks and claps them, ready for the bad news 
which they have obviously brought. Then he calls to them. 


Runggangu: “‘ Now tell us about it, you two! ” 
— } : “ Our husband is dead, Balalngu !47_ A crocodile ate him ! 


” 


We buried the top part of his body, but the bottom part’s gone ! 

All the men and women burst out crying and wailing, and commence to gash 
themselves in mourning. After going on in this way for some time, they prepare 
for the mortuary ceremony. The men dig a large “ well,” a specially prepared 
hollow in the ground. 

Women go out for long yams, lily roots, and “ salty’ yams, while men go after 
turtle. Runggangu stays in the camp, singing the clan songs of the dead Balalngu, 
and the road along which his spirit must travel. In the late afternoon the men and 
women come back with the results of their day’s work. They heap up the fires, 
and put on them large pieces of termite mound to keep the heat and speed the 
cooking. The women roast their yams and lily roots, putting them aside when 
cooked. (The “salty ’’ yams need special treatment.) 

Then they get the turtles, and kill them by knocking them on the head. They 
ut their throats, and slice open their bodies, throwing away the guts and liver, 
the throat and its surrounding fat, and cooking the meat itself on the hot termite 


“e 


16 Fish, when a number of fairly small ones are caught, are often strung together on a thin 
stick, which is used for carrying them. 

17 Probably a slip of the tongue on the part of the narrators. A woman would not call the 
name of her deceased husband, or indeed of anyone else, so soon after his death. 
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mound. When it is ready they take it from the fire, and pile it into the empty turtle 
shells. They put fresh water beside it. 

After that comes the dancing. Men and women stand up and dance ritually 
to the mourning songs, and afterwards sit down in the special shade to go through the 
ceremonial washing of heads and bodies. They paint themselves with red ochre, 
and fasten mourning strings across their chests. 

Finally!8 comes the sacramental eating of the mortuary feast. Children, and 
women of the dua moiety (including Balalngu’s wives and mothers) cannot eat. 
But women of his own moiety, his sisters and fathers’ sisters, share in the ritual 
They all 


” 


distribution. ‘‘ Here’s yours, and here’s yours, and here’s yours . 
eat together, and the ceremony is over. 
That’s all! 


NoTE In the text which follows, since this particular version was obtained at Milingimbi, 
the dialect is chiefly Gobabwingu (partly, perhaps, because the narrators were aware that this 
was the local dialect with which the writer was most familiar). However, since the narrators, 
like other aborigines of this area, use more than one dialect in their ordinary speech, “ alien” 
words have crept in here and there. Much of the conversation between Balalngu and his brother, 
for instance (Act IV, Scene 2), is in the Waramiri dialect. Correctly speaking, all Balalngu’s 
speech should conform to this ; and old Dulurngu, his wives and daughters, in the Wessel Islands, 
should use their own dialects. Such was the case in the version obtained at Yirrkalla. However, 
the Milingimbi account is rather fuller and more detailed, and has therefore been preferred here.] 


GOBABWINGU TEXT OF THE DRAMA 


Prologue 

bidjet’miriyur ya mardjin julyu maragary. jindin mala 

from Bidjimiri he went person of Maragary clan. big crowd 
ga ninan bauwura. ya mardjin wayan, “g2:, yalimur mardji, 
stopping at Bauwura. he went said, ‘‘ come, we go 
mirinja: |” bidjan. marama'marama julyu mardjin go:rmara. 
for turtle,’’(a) thus (saying). four people went paddled away. 
woygain diramu ga ninan, dildjt'yura, ga marama woygain mardjina. 
one man stopping on shore, and two (and) one went. 


Act I, Scene 1 

mijalk bumara gulaga, mardjin buma. yaigan woygaindu 

women were getting long yams, went _ getting. he that one 
divamu baretdzur gwicja. yait mijalk jarapdura yadayundza. 
man was throwing (spearing) fish. she woman came out from (getting) 

ya wayan, “g2:, gwija nuyu duwal!” miyalk wayan, 

vegetable food. he said, ‘“‘come, fish yours this! ” woman said, 
““jaga! yaradu meipal luga, junuyali!” yatt, “jaga! ga: go:!” 


“cc 


* RO, I shellfish eat, oyster!” he, no! come here! 


” 


18 This is, of course, over-simplification of the ceremony for the purposes of the narrative, 
and many important elements are omitted. Moreover, women of the opposite moiety to that of 
the deceased may, in certain circumstances, eat such mortuary food. 
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pidjar mijalkgu, diramu. yatt ma:rayal ma‘go:r, diramundja, baretdzur 
thus (spoke) to woman, man. he got spear man threw(d) 
mijalkna. yaw wapdur miualk, a  bulu yaw bareidzur, a ya mijalkdu 
at woman. she jumped woman, and again he threw and he woman 
bareidzur. “‘mainmak ! bala yara nuna lugana mainmak!” “ jaga 
threw (and missed). ‘‘all right, then I you ‘eat’(c) all right!” “not 
ni: yaraindu luga ! yavagu duwet _ bargu, mi:jabunu'yur!”’ lugana 
you | “eat ’. my husband /far away, turtle-fishing!’”’ ‘“‘ eats” 
yait, lugana. ..a djzaman ya, dzjaman yatindza jutu yune 
he, “eats” and ‘“‘ works ’’(d) he makes he child(d) (in) tha‘ 
mijalkial. 
woman. 


Act I, Scene 2 


maradjinan mialkdza junuyali‘wuna. ya wayan diramu, 


mainmak, 

went woman for oysters. he said man, “all right, 
jelala ni:du wuddunmir lizja duweimirinu nugalays: ! yaraindu ga yura, 
afterwards/you — strike head husband yours ! I sleeping, 
waluyur yarbijer‘jun wa:yt buma gudurgdun yaragu bund3u'lurldun 
daytime (make wind)(e) wind get(f) toss sand belong me (sit with head bent()g) 
yaradu, munada d3zalgdun yaradu.”’ ya ga yuran yunt diramu. batt 
L, sand throw Pas he sleeping that man. behind 
yaiibt yura, a  vawakdir, da:ldir, mainmak, yaw ru‘juna, bala yait wayan, 
he sleeps, and (sun) got strong. all right, he wakes up, then he - said, 


“a 


gu'di:ry! gu'di:ry!” munada djalg! a  bulu yatt “ gu'dicry!”’ dzalg 
(spitting) (/) sand threw! and again he (spitting) threw 
munada. bundzulur mardji. yatt mardjin gumur na yuran wada:n 
sand. (g) went. it went in front lying (clouds) /wind 
marwana gunbulu'ya-:r do:lm9:'waldzanmir gumundzur lurlgun ga:yal 

east wind from east wind mixed with rain strong wind rain carried 
namandauwun'buyal. yait wayan yuni myalk, “ja! waldzan jindi ! 
made big wind and rain. she said that woman, “oh! rain big. 
duweina du daygal‘maram wa:yi!’’ lar‘na mijalkdu dauwardaura ga:yala 
husband catch hold of wind.” started off woman came out carried 
meipalna nawinigan, mardjinan rulay metpal. ‘‘ yara,”’ yaw waya mijalk, 
shellfish oysters, went put down shellfish /“ I,”’ she says woman, 
“ yara barugulau, yara vagura baradzun barugala.” baradzura barugalain, 
7a for paperbark, I for me cut off paperbark.” cut off paperbark, 
mardjinan vra:lijt ruyi:ndt, a dud! a Lungo:'di:wurgu yait, 
came back (hither) returned, and sat down, and put posts in ground she, 
dzaman yatigan bunbun, a dud! yaw dayalguyal indi. 

making she hut, and sat down. she made big fire/big. 
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“wir! wir! wir!” pidjara. yatt ya:dinan miyalkdza, nja:‘jura, “ duwet, 
(noise of wind) thus. she wailed woman, cried, “ husband, 
markab, 1:! na:ga: du wakwakdun duweigalaya’mir !”’ wes ! 
my dear,(z) ah! canoe goes straight on with (my) husband!” “ well, 
nagu ni: ga ya:di?” waya ya duwet. “wet! yuna du jelala mardji 
why you crying?”’ says he “husband.” “well, there soon come 
nuyu duwet ra:li!”’ (njal‘jur yaw, damburu !) 
your husband hither.’”’ (told a lie he, Damburu !) 
Act II, Scene 1 

li:wuma, bag! bagdur! maddin duriyu. l:wuma bulu 

tossing paddle broke (it), paddle at stern. tossing paddle/more 
gandaryu, a  bulu yuruyu dau'jo:ru marwala, a  bulu yuruyoaz:l 


in middle of canoe, and 
dau‘ja:r maddin. a bu 


more at prow broke paddle, + and/more/from prow 


lu ga da:n, a bulu ga da:n! “el 


broke paddle. and again standing up, and/again/ standing up. “ oh, 


naldzan limuru du bana yar! limuru mardji yuran 

what’s the matter us behind it (wind)! we go sleep 
na:go:'yur! yait na mardji baiina wakwakdun!”’ mainmak, 

in canoe. it goes behind goes straight on.” all right, 

pidjan. ““nunin manda du ga baiina nuganmir! bili limuru 
thus (he speaks). ‘‘ those those two behind copulating! so then for us 
yatt mari'‘bunan, a _ yarbijet‘jur!” libalibain wakwakdura, mardjinan 
he made trouble, and made wind.’’(e) canoe taken straight on, went 
ga:n, mardjin ga dzarau, dulmuyur kapuyur. “wana kapu?” 


long way, went (till) daylight, on the sea on the water. 


“ baina:! vanda:k!” “ 
“none! no water.” “ 
a lugan yat. “jan 
and drank/he. “(now 


‘ 


“where water ?” 

gt: ! kapu markab! yaradu ma:nug na luga !”’ 
ah! water my dear!(z) I salt water drink.” 
limur’ mada =matinmak'gunamir.”’ mardjinan ga 

) our tongues make good.” going along 


na:go: walubwt, ga munauwijan. dzanyar—baiyun maranu, bainun 


canoe by day, and got dark. hungry— nothing (to fill belly), no 
kapu— baiyun! ga dzarau, a  walsbwindza mardji, na:go: ga:yala, 
water—nothing! and daylight, and by day going, canoe carried (them) 
mardjin, a bulu mardjin,a  bulu woygain na muna, ga:yala mardjt 
went and more went, and more one night, carried (them) went 
munauwun, mardjin munauwu. yaiin mardji na:g2: a yal‘jur, 

night-time, went night-time. it went canoe and climbed up, 

tert mardjin. “‘na: dtpal, wei? woya:r duwala! na! 
noise (scratching) went. “what here, wei? ‘ Dreaming’ this! what ! 
woya:r duwalji! luga limurun du!” “jau, maralgur, a wauwa! 

‘ Dreaming ’ this! eat us!” “yes, (2) brother ! 
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aguruy! ya:biht!”’ mainmak ! mardji munauwu, jauwati 

(j) uncle (MBr)!”’ all right! go night-time, washing up (on beach) 
mard}t. 

go. 


Act II, Scene 2 
yait woygain rur‘jur, a galgiri:n balett na:ga:lil— d3zanyardina. 
he one (man) got up, but fell back into canoe—hungry. 
“wa:ya limuru’  yara na:yal!” wapdur yati, a galgiri:n. 
‘country belong us/I saw!” jumped he but fell. 


na:yal yatt, 
looked he, 
“dzanyardin yara!”’ yait wapdur maralgur'miriqu mardjinan yatt. 
“ hungry st” he jumped with his maralgur (j) went he. 


mardjt yaw, a dzarain‘dzur a munada, naygi‘jur yatigan woygaindu. 
goes he, and scratched up sand, dug he one (man). 


‘ 


“numa yuri ! yarain 
“you lie (there)! I 


yo? 


a mainmak! a da:lguyal mandain munadalil. 
all right ! covered up those two in sand. 7 

mi:jabunu = limuru wargdun!” “‘j9:! yalinju dzanyardin!’’ lurgundu 

turtle (eggs) for us dig!” “yes, we both hungry.”’ three times 

ya giliwurgdur, lurgunmir ru:wu:g. nai lugan woygain du, dauwar, 

he took out, three lots water, no eggs. he ate _ one lot, finished, 

a  maramabwi manda ga:yal gurubara mandain. mandain  lugan, 

and two lots _for those two took, gave those two. those two ate, 

marani:n. ““wana kapu?” pidjar wayana marama. “ mainmak, numa 

full up. “where water?” thus _ said two. “all right, you 

ninin, yara kapu nama‘nama, ja:n 'bauwala.”’ mardjinan yatt, 

stop (sit), I water look about, (come back if none).’’ went he, 

na:yal gulaga. “a:, na: duwal darwa gulaga! batigt da:n! 

saw long yams. “ah, what this plenty long yams! behind let (them) 

yara yadil kapu!” mardjin ya, a d3zuyga'li:war ma:rayal, 

stand, I first water!’’ went he _ and baler shell _ got, 

buma kapu, woygain du dzuyga'li:war‘jun. bala ga:yala 

got (from soak) /water, one baler shell full. then took 

kaindzarijun, dzaidzai‘jun— d3zaidzai‘jur yait, guruba kapu manda. 

goes energetically, hurries along—hurried along he, gave water those two. 


“he! numa lugin kapu! numaindza kapu lugin! yaraindu ga kurlta 
“here!/you drink water! you water drink! I fire 
djama.” dud 31‘jur yait, mainmak’guyal, dayal'guyal 
making.” rubbed firesticks together/he, made good, made big (fire) 
yan. bu'jur yait, a yad! dayal'guyandza, jindin gundir. ga 
he. blew he, and/flame! made big fire, big termite (mound). and 
baiigan na:ran, yaii mardji bulu. wayan ya, ‘wana numa manda ? 


behind (it) burns, he goes again. said he, ‘‘ where you you two? 


F 
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mainmak na?” “ga:!” “ gacn, mardjin numa. miridiy darwa 

all right ? ”’ “yes!’’ “‘come on, go you. really (Rk) plenty 
mi:jabunu, a = gulaga, wanarambal‘wi du rni:riygid‘bwi, a  dudzi‘bwi, 
turtle, and long yams, with long sticks with firesticks, and with firesticks 
a ra:ga‘bui!”’ “jau! mainmak!” bidjar. 


and with (thorny stick from bush).” “‘ yes, all right!” thus (they spoke). 
bumara, ga ga:yal, ga vrari‘jur. ‘“numain mi:jabunu, yarain ganguriju.” 
got, and carried, and put down. “ you two/turtle, I for long 

“e 2 , ” 


ga: | bumara mandagan, ga rari‘jun. a ait bumar, a 
‘yes!”’ got those two, and put down. and he got, and 


yams. 
rulandun, a  bulu yatt bumar, bala li:rdarana, bala li:rdara’nara. 
put down, and more he got, — then prepared coals, then prepared coals. 
“ wa:rt'ga: naburu murnjay mi.jabunu.”’ mandain duwana mardji ga, 
“ eat we (as first course) turtle. those two those _ going, 
ga:yal rulaydur, manda, mi:jabunu. yait woygain wayan, “war! 
carried put down, those two, /turtle. he one (man) said, “ well! 
maralgur’maind3jt ! duwana numala gulagain!” ‘“ murnjaydza! 

(my two maralgur) !(7) this for you long yams.” “‘ (after first course) ! 
mainmak! linju yadil ko:rtan, kartwa ma‘bu!”’ ko:rtan yadtlinu, ko:rtara 
all right, we two first roast turtle eggs.” roast first, roasted 
mandain gundtr‘jun, batinagan na:ran. “‘ yarain gilt'wurgduna 
those two, use termite mound, behind it burns. “I take out 
ganguri:n!” “‘99:! limuru njayduna, murnjayna.”’ mainmak ! bala 
long yams!” “yes! we eat (after first course).”’ all right! then 
luganan buguluydur wongainyur.  lugan walal, ga dauwar. 

ate (sat round facing fire) in one place. ate they, and finished. 

“wat! ja:ldu kapu mardji?” “ yara!”’ mainmak! lar‘na yatt, a  mardji 
“well! who water goes?” “IT!” all right! sets off he, and goes 
yan, a  adzip! a ga:yal, a  gurubar. “ yadil limur yura, dijaybala 
he, and gets water, and carried, and gave. “first we sleep, now 
walubwi!’’ yait waya guruy mandain. “jaga, limuru du mi:jabunu luga!” 
daytime!” (they) said (7) those two. “no, we turtle eat 
“bala yaradu mardjin! batigi na:ri, mirinjun! yara yadili mardji!” 
“then I go! behind let it cook, turtle! I first go!” 
“nagur?”’ “ bidjan yara, na:ma julyu!” lar‘na yait. 

“how far?” “this way I, look people!” sets off he. 


~~” 


Act II, Scene 3 
mardjt yait, a mal‘marayal darwa mirinju. bulu mardji yati, darwa 
goes he, and saw plenty turtle. more goes_ he, plenty 
mirinju na:ma. bulu yatt mardji, mal‘marayal, dzalgiri! ji:ndi julyu! 
turtle sees. more he goes, saw, footprint! big people! 
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“wa! na: duwal dzalgiri? mi:jabunu? jaga!” jaga‘jur ya. “‘ julyu 


“oh! what this footprint? turtle? no!” said no he. “ people 
duwal!”’ mardji yatt, galgi’guyal, wa:yan, a na:yal dzalgiri bulu, 
these!’’ goes he, got close, place, and saw footprints more, 
mainmak'guyal. “julyu muga duwal! di:jayi naburun du wai buman! 
made properly. ‘‘ people indeed these! this lot us attack ! 
hilt woya:r duwal dzalginn!” a  bulu yait mardji, na:yal 


because ‘ Dreaming’ these footprints!’’ and more he goes, saw 
libalibain darwa! mi.jabunu libalibain ya:raga! mardji yavi, a racli bulu 
canoes _ plenty! turtle canoes shells! goes he, and back again 
mardji. mardjt yaui—wai! baidzuwar jindi na:yal! “wai! mirinu duwal 
comes. goes he— oh! _ road big saw! “oh! war-party this 
baidzuwar, ni:? yara yu’ban duwadun '‘bala.” yw'bara yatigan. mardji 
road, you? I follow this way, along.’ followed/he. goes 
ya, dugar'guru. ya:gula ri:ragai, gurumadzi—‘ yay'yayn'yay!” balanja! 
he, along road. heard noise, goose— (squawking) like that ! 
“lo:r, gu'la:r!” guminginu ! “ne:rk! ye:rk! yecrk!” = mali na:yal 
(bird calling) (sp. of black bird) (white cockatoo calling out) spirit saw 
yarinja! “* bilit’balst'balit !”’ bidjan. ma: na:yalain! dud‘na ya, 
he ! (small green parakeet calling) thus. spirit saw ! stops he, 
ruyi:nan. mardjinan yatigan, munada dzau‘jura bala. 

went back. went he sand (beach) / followed away. 


Act II, Scene 4 


wandin mardjin, a bur! manda ! “manda! numa ragu 

ran went, and came up! those two! “you two! you belong-me 
ga:rugu =. yu’ bur! dt:! ds: !” bidjan. “na: m6: 
long time follow (i.e. guess)! (guess what)!’’ thus (says). “what you 
mal'marayal ? waragan ?”’ * gu'ra: 1” bidjar ya. “na: 
saw ? animal or bird?” “ (try again)!’ thus (said) he “ what 
mal‘marayal ni: ? ganguri ?”’ “ pu'ni: 1” “na: wet? mi:jabunu 
saw you? long yams?” “ (try again)!” ‘‘ what then? turtle 
mal‘marayal m:?” “‘ gu'rt:!”’ “ na:go: muga?” “ gu'ri:! 
saw you?” “(try again)!’ “canoe indeed?” “(try again) ! 
ga:rugue yara mal‘marayal!” “ ba: ni: julyu mal‘marayal!” “ja:!” 
long time I saw!” ‘“‘ well then, you people saw! ”’ “yes!” 
hidjara gait. “gat! limuru’ mala, ba:mara limuru‘'! limur ga:ra 
thus (said) he. “ah! our clan, friend ours! we spear 
dzargdun, limur?” a d3zargna! dzargdu'runa ga:ra, yuriyt 
make spear, we?” make spears, made spears spears, each of them 
julyun, lurgundu, a dicjay wurn, a = =nanyua = duwal'bala rulu, a 
men, _ three, and here heap, and belong him this side put down, and 


FF 
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nanyu— a = yuna'bala rulu, dzargna. a * gazit 

belong him—and that side put down/making spears. then ‘‘ come on! 
mardjinan!"’ a wa:yayala. ‘go:! ga:bur limuru! di:ddun limuru, 
go!” stait to go. “come on, white clay/we scoop up we, 
dzurtjun'mirt. limuru juru dauwarddun ! bila mulgurt 

put on paint. we shall go across country. because/from different country 
julyu limuru, mi:waid)!”’ mardjinan walal, bugmag na. mardjinan 
people we, Miwaidj language! ’”’ went they, all of them. went 
walgan, mardji bala dugar yu’bar— jindin! 

they, go away road followed—big (road) ! 


Act III, Scene 1 
ya mijalk mardjit marama, kapulil. “limuru kapu d3zama, limur 


(they)(/) women go two, to water. we water get, we 
mardjt kapulila!”’ “‘ja:! yacli, jaba ! a got” 

go for water.” “‘ yes, you and I, big sister! then come on!” 

wirlgul manda, laidzu! “‘nt:, jaba, kapulildza gulyi:jt. yaraindu 
young girls those two, pretty! “ you, big sister, for water go down. I 

ga da:ra!”’ vari‘jun att. di:ddur ya, a  nicrbar. a yar 
standing up!’ pours (it) she. poured she, and put it down./then she 
qugujugu, ‘“ragun muga di:ddur, jaba!”’ yait di:ddur nanyu, 

little sister, ‘‘ for me indeed/poor, _ big sister!’’ she poured for her 
gurubar, jaba'mirinu, yait luganan gan. “ jaba! bundit mt: 

gave, _ big sister, she drank. “big sister! quickly you 
dauwarddur, kapuyur'. julyu ‘ra na:yal!” “juwalg?” “ja:!” 

finish, come out from water!/people I saw!” “truly?” “yes!” 
jaba nanyu dauwarddur, bala na:yala. ‘‘juwalg muga, jugujugu!” 
big sister hers came up, then looked. “true indeed, little sister!” 
yaw kapu ma:rayal, bala wandi‘wandinan, barari’nan. 

she water got, then ran hard, frightened. 


Act III, Scene 2 

yatt jindt nanyu bapa, guru'dauwalayu. “na: numa na-yal, 

he big (man) her father, headman. “what you saw, 
ga:du manda?” ‘“‘ mirinu, bapa, mi:watdj'yur!”’ ya wana 
daughters you two?” “war party, father, from the Miwaidj.”” he says 
bapa nanyu, “ wana’yur miriyur ?” yau, “‘wulambu ragu manyu!” 
father hers, ‘‘ where from war party?” he, ‘‘ womera(m) mine get!” 
nati mijalkdu ma:rayal a yurgayal, bala yaii wayanan, “ wana 
she woman got, and threw, then he - said, “where (from) 
yunt julyu? wana na?” yati ya:gul jaga. “‘jaga yaradu wayan.” yatt 
those people ? where ?”’ he heard not. “not I speak.” he 
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bijabul wayan, wayan yatt, dzauwalba, ‘‘wana'yur ni: julyu?” “ yara 
again said, said he old man, “where from you people?” “I 


duwal, gula'yus! bamaga'yur!” 
this, from Gula, from Bamaga ! 


ga: ! ya:liwu wagu! yara muga 
“come! we two sister’s son./I indeed 
duwal limuru wa:ya wongainmir walal!”’ (nja:l‘jur yait, gwi:jayi'nan, 

this we country one they!” (told lie he, thought, 

“ jelala barart'nan, walalandza! yara guruban mada mainmag!”’ a 


” 


“presently frightened, they ! I give words good!” and 
bidjar yaw, ‘‘limur wongain wa:ya, wongain manigai, wongain 
thus (spoke) he, ‘ 
maretjin!’’) gararagdur ! ninanan ! mijabunu gurubar walalay’, 
sacred!’’) (called them up), (they) sat down. turtle gave them, 


“we one country, one song (i.e. series), one 


walalandza luganan. ra:gat gurubar walalain, minala, 

they ate. (bullrush roots) gave _‘ them, fresh-water turtle, 
di:rbu, yarali— bat‘ari’bauwu yarali, diliwury. . . milmidba yar 
lily roots, tobacco—Macassan tobacco, tobacco. late afternoon he 
waya dzauwalba, bapa'mirinu walala‘, “wai! wana numa dzurijur, dzamargult 
said old man, __ father theirs, ‘‘ hey! where you painted, children 
yavagu? na:munain ? lurgun na. maitga nirpur, dzalt. nirpur, 
mine? how many? three. breast-girdles put on, arm-bands put on, 
midburgula nirpu'nirpur! kaidzu!”’ walal wa:ya'jagdur, a 

string headdress put on. hurry up!” they cleared ground, then 
wongaingu ga gurai, a woygaingu gurai, a woygaingu gurat, 
for one (man) (give), and for one (man) (give), and for one (man) (give), 
mijalkgu'rurun. bala yura, yuranan walala, yuran. yatt d3zarijun, 
women. then lay down for sleep they, sleep. he opened legs/ 
woygain duwet'mirinu nanyu, a yal‘jun yait maijalkgal. yait na:ma ga 

one husband hers, climbs he on woman. she _ looking 
yandt'mirinu. “wai! jaga yal‘jur! duwala ragu ri:rigdun ga! 
mother. “hey! don’t climb (on)! this my (child) is sick ! 

guruy, ga wagu!” a bulu yura. gait bili‘jun 
son-in-law, and daughter ! ”’ again lie down for sleep. he turns over 
mijalk, a —-yal‘jun, duwei'miriguwa. yatt na:ma, yandi'mriyu. “wa! 
woman, and climbs, husband. she sees, mother. “hey ! 
bija'bala! bizja'bala! wagu, guruy ! duwali ragu ga rni:rigdun ! 
go away! go away! daughter, son-in-law! this my (child) is sick! 
jaga vragu nugan!”’ maragaridj yatt, balalyu. ‘na: duwali 
don’t my (child) ‘ eat’! ’’(c) angry he, Balalngu. “ what this 


, , 
>» “< 


mugul : nanyu mari jindi! “go:, limur mardjin! munauwt: !’ 


>? 


mother-in-law ?’’ his rage big! ‘come, we go, night-time ! 
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a dzama yuna mardjin,a gugu manabar, gugu ga maddingu ga 
then get ready/there (to) go, and water drank, water and paddles and 
luybu, a woreimu, dagaru... 


turtle-spear, and turtle-spear, womera. . . 


Act III, Scene 3 
milmidban ruyicina warya'lil,a nina. ya la:ruyala, 
late afternoon came back to camp, and sit down. she looked about, 


yunit marama mijalk, gargaray manda. “en! wana gugulyu, 
those two women, old women those two. “ goi! where daughter, 
yaragu? gx! nalala  gugulyu wunjat‘jana? gur'werg!’’ munada d3algdun! 


” 


mine? goi! what for daughter ran away?  (spitting)’’ sand throws ! 


“ gur'werg!” wandi‘wandinan  walal mardjinan, ri:d3za'yura la:ruyala, 
(spitting) went fast they went, in jungle looked for 
dzalgirt na. “wana dzalgin, wagu vagu? nalala, gugulyu, gn! 
footprints. ‘“‘ where footprints, daughter/mine ? what for, daughter, goi ! 
wunjat‘jana? wana gugulyu, gawadara ruryana?’’ marama mijalk, a 
ran away? where daughter, gone away hurt (me) ?” two women. and 
woygain, lurgun mijalk, a diramu lurgun, mardjinan libalibat. garuru 
one, three women, and men three, went in canoe. sail 
dzama, a nti:rpan na:go.'lil, munauwu, baiyu, d3arau‘jura, ga 
got ready, and stood up in canoe, night-time, finished, daylight came, and 
mardjina bargun na:go:n, na:gi:n yurun, yaw wa:yan wujubdura, 
went long way canoe, canoe point (“nose’’), it land gone far away, 
ga mardji na:go:n bargudina, yait giddan malg‘dura, galbarau. yait 
and goes canoe getting far away, it (place) came close, (place). she 
wa:dura mijalkdza, “ gur’werg!’’ jarijur yau, a di:jag 
called out woman, (spitting) jumped into water she, and here 
gumuru! ga bulu a li:jau:na! kapun gwi:gdur yau, “wa!”  galgin 
to chest! and more to (her) head! water spat out she, ‘“‘ shwa!”’ blows 
malururu wada:r, wurbanda wada:r, galana! yan na:go:n raili:t, 
east wind wind, east wind wind, east wind! it canoe (starts to) come 
ruyi:in. a  bulu wa:yi galgirin, ji:ndi ! yawn da:'da:r, 
back, returns. and more wind blows, big (wind)! it brought up close, 
dauwardna na:g9:! yatindza “‘ha'ha:!”’ bidjara yar ! 
comes up (on to beach) canoe! she “ha ha!” thus (laughed) she! 
“ margab'mirt bulu!’’ wapna wapdura wagu nanyu wayan 
“my dear (daughter) again! ’’ jumps up jumped daughter hers. said 
nati, miyalk wongain, na:go: duwand3a mardjin, ‘‘ numali: muganmirs ? 
she, woman one, canoe that went, “you (two) indeed ‘ ate ? ’(c) 
bapa, ga mnt:? numa duwal'manda? yara m: ga yayyay‘dun! yara jaga 
father, and you? you these two? I you am asking ! I not 
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dza:l1 nuyu, yandi! yara dza:l duweigu, dza:l yara! jaga ni:bt, 

want you, mother! I want husband, want I! not you indeed, 

yandiju, bapau! jatdgur gulun, duru‘mir, gurgur'mir! bund3zt larijuna ! 

mother, father! no-good belly, dirty, wrinkled! anus/ (no-good) ! 

dagal ya:raga! mulgur dugidjmir ! wana  nju:mu'gunin ! dala 

cheeks bony ! head with grey hair! forearms small (i.e. thin)! vagina 

gurgurmir! birba dauwardduna! go:juru'barigu'badinja ! gicrt 

wrinkled! inside anus comes out! (walk with crooked elbows) things, 
nuyu rayan! lat gaganyan'mir!” “ ha:'‘ha:'ha:! gugulyur! 

clothes yours paperbark! temples (m) ”’ “ha ha ha! daughter! 

gugulyur margab'min! na:gu ni: du mardjin ? bainbai ? 

daughter my dear ! what for/you went? long mangrove shells ? 

na:gu, di:jamu ? walauwun'gu? gaijaujau ? danbalau ? 

what for, cockles ? for long shells? for black shells? for big mangrove shells ? 

midau:rau ? baramau ? mandabiriju ? mirijau? guwarmuy‘gur ? 

for snails? for stone shells? for small crabs? for snails? for snails ? 

go:yujau ? da:'banba'mir wagu ! da:'jinumir ! 

for red shells? mouth (like) turtle(o) daughter / mouth (like) turtle! 

da:'garamadba'mir! mtjabunu'mir! jinumir ! jingaygai'mir ! 

mouth (like) turtle! (like) turtle! (like) turtle! (like) turtle! 

mayalal'mir!”’ “‘ kaidzu, mardjin! e! katdzu ruyicin! wapdura 

(like) turtle!’’ ‘“‘ go on, go! go on, go back! jump (i.e. hurry back) 

yam yarin yatli:n!”’ bidjara. “ kaidzu! yara mardjin, numa 

I go I!” thus (said). “‘go on! I go, you 

ruyi'ruyt.in, warbam na mijalkgu'ruru!”’ “‘jagan yaragu du jutu ruyir, 


go back, whole lot women!” “not my child goes back, 
dageema, ruyirndza du!’ mandain miriwulya, a _ gingt‘jar, mardjin balan. 
Dageima, goes back ! those two Miriwulnga, and Gingijar, went away. 
yatin dageimandza bumara miridinan, girgir'yain. “wat! wagu! aztcbt 
she Dageima hit very hard, she, Girgir. “ah! daughter !/vagina 
dumur! yamini gurgur'miri! wagu ! wagu !”’ wuddur yait mulgur, 

big ! breasts wrinkled ! daughter, daughter!” struck she head, 
wagu'mirinun! girgir na, yandt, wuddun! na:go:n mardjinan. yar 
daughter’s ! Girgir, mother, strikes! canoe went (away). she 
dageimain ya:dinan, balalyu na, duwei'miriyu! dageima ya:di d2:mala 
Dageima cried, for Balalngu, husband ! Dageima wailed sail 

garuru, dd:ban’di:njara. . .! 

sail, sail standing up (as boat goes)... .! 


CATHERINE BERNDT. 


(To be continued.) 








REVIEWS 
Transformation Scene. By lan Hogbin. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 1951 
Pp. xii+376; 2 maps, 16 plates, Index. 

The “ transformation ”’ referred to in the title is that of the small Melanesian 
community of Busama first during World War II and afterwards during the period 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. In a wider sense, Dr.. Hogbin has in mind also 
the changes wrought by the contact with Western civilization in this as in so many 
other primitive societies. Studies of this nature have become increasingly numerous 
in recent years ; and many aspects of this change-through-contact are so ubiquitous 
and follow so typical a course that, to the anthropologist, they have become almost 
commonplace. This is not minimizing the value of such accounts. On the contrary, 
every additional study increases our knowledge of the mechanisms at work and 
enables us to scrutinize or refine our hypotheses. To be so useful, the studies should 
be both descriptively complete and oriented upon theoretical issues. In the former 
aim Dr. Hogbin succeeds admirably ; if he pays less attention to the latter, he yet 
offers to those having more theoretical interests material carefully analysed and 
documented. 

For the analysis of economic life working calendars and the detailed account of 
productive tasks provide the biographical background. A_ special chapter 
(Chapter X) is devoted to Wage Labour, whose history in the territory is carefully 
traced. Biographical data again illustrate the use made of wages and the general 
reaction to traditional values of the returned labourer (pp. 192-97). The description 
of the economic life of the people is supplemented, in the Appendix, by schedules 
showing the diverse activities of selected individuals on selected days. Though 
such small-scale statistics are still popular with many anthropologists, one might 
question their value: they add little to what can be said, in general terms, in the 
main text. More relevant statistics, on trade and exchange, and especially on 
household budgets, are missing, nor is the total balance of the economy as such 
brought out or analysed. 


The chapters dealing with “ Social Grouping ”’ suffer somewhat from the cursory 
references to the topic of “‘ sex and marriage,’ which Dr. Hogbin has dealt with more 
fully elsewhere. Yet a clear picture emerges of a society based on matrilineal 
lineages, about four generations deep, mainly localized and holding corporate land 
titles, yet also making considerable concessions to patrilineality. The special 
category of (male) “‘ personal property ”’ inherited by sons is one such concession 
(p. 100) ; another, the option offered to sons of staying with their fathers for life 
instead of joining the mother’s brother’s household (p. 108). The same dual orienta- 
tion characterizes club membership, since a man usually joins two clubs, one 
previously chosen by his father, the other by his mother’s brother (p. 113). 

The clubs, however, also cut across kinship lines, serving to unite all men against 
all women (who are rigidly excluded from club life) and one village community against 
others, since the large-scale inter-village feasts depend on contributions from all 
the local clubs (pp. 114-15). The most interesting influence of the club upon kinship 
organization lies in prescribing the marriages of members and limiting them almost 
to “ club-exogamy.” 

The clubs, finally, nowadays supply the effective leadership of the community, 
the club heads being also the acknowledged leaders. Their status is based pre- 
dominantly on personal achievement as evidenced by wealth; the latter involves 
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the familiar emphasis on food and its display, and on generosity in arranging feasts 
or gift-giving. Leaders chosen on this basis have to pay for their status, not only 
with greater responsibility but also with harder work, since the usual reciprocity 
in gift-giving cannot apply to men bound by their rank to give more than they 
receive. Also, they are especially vulnerable to moral criticism. The gratifications 
of the higher status are not apparently rated very highly by the people, for few 
men are eager candidates (p. 131) ; which is an interesting instance of institutionalized 
values which fail to work in practice. 

It is clear that this ambiguous appreciation of leadership cannot easily be 
harmonized with the modern demand for efficient chiefs and headmen. In other 
respects, too, modern Government-backed chieftainship is a wholly alien institution, 
attracting men who have none of the traditional qualifications and investing them 
with an authority no longer bound by traditional ethics. The results, often 
disastrous, are illustrated by striking case studies. 

In analysing the pagan religion of Busama, Dr. Hogbin must largely draw on 
the memory of the people, the missions having successfully suppressed every vestige 
of traditional worship. Here, of course, another support of the social order has 
disappeared since the old religion largely ‘‘ served to validate the social organization ”’ 
(p. 205). Yet religion must clearly have offered more direct gratifications besides— 
guidance in difficulties, the stimuli of ritual, and certain explanations of the mysteries 
of the universe. It is difficult to gauge the general psychological effect of this loss, 
though to some extent it seems to have been overcome by the syncretism typical of 
certain Christian practices and beliefs. Thus the building of a new house or canoe 
is now consecrated in Christian fashion (p. 251) ; the great emphasis on miracles and 
on the direct intervention of God seems to indicate the same trend (pp. 242, 244). 
On the whole, however, the tendency to syncretism is surprisingly weak ; complete 
acceptance of Christian tenets (such as the doctrine of original sin, rules of sex 
morality, or the puritanical observation of the Sabbath) occurs side by side with 
complete lacune (as in the nebulous notion of heaven and the non-comprehension 
of Christ’s role of redeemer). Dr. Hogbin advances the interesting idea that the 
Busama, unlike other Melanesian groups, grasp at “‘ personal immortality ’’ impelled 
by the felt ‘‘ insecurity following on the collapse of old customs.” Being strongly 
aware of the passing away of their old mode of life, the Busama thus turn their 
thoughts to transcendental continuance (p. 249). But the question remains 
unanswered why in other primitive groups, very similarly placed, the same frustra- 
tions give rise to mystical movements such as the “ cargo cult,”’ which aim at changing 
life on earth itself so that the “‘ collapse’ of the old ways is halted and security 
regained in a realistically conceived millenium. 

In the hands of the native pastors Christian doctrine also acquired a novel and 
disturbing slant ; for the economic inferiority of the native peoples is now interpreted 
as supernaturally ordained, i.e. as a consequence of God’s curse upon their ancestor 
Ham, while the White Men, descended from Shem and Japhet, appear as God’s 
“favoured sons’ (p. 242). If the New Guinea peoples are thus being ideologically 
prepared for the cleavage between Black and White, that cleavage is brought home to 
them by numerous experiences in their daily contacts with the white population. One 
cannot help wondering how long this meek doctrine of predestination can survive 
without leading to some radical revulsion ; the cleavage, certainly, is aggravated by the 

often crude and ill-considered treatment of the native peoples. Dr. Hogbin describes, 
with great frankness and much courage, the unhappy relationship between the 
races as it has.grown up over the years. It is regrettable that his analysis does not 
go deeper ; compared with the rich descriptive material the treatment of ‘‘ causes ” 
and “native reactions” is disappointingly sketchy. 
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Generally speaking, the reviewer has the impression that Dr. Hogbin attempted 
to combine two things—to write for the educated layman as well as the professional 
anthropologist. Laudable though this intention may be, at the present stage of 
anthropological enquiry it seems impossible of achievement without serious loss of 
scientific clarity. A sharp problemstellung, a rigorously logical arrangement of the 
topics rather than one that reads easily, and the employment of specific technical 
terms, even of “jargon’”’ if necessary, seem to me at the moment unavoidable 
attributes of a science like ours, which is still struggling to evolve its conceptual 
framework and to refine its analytical tools. 

S. F. NADEL. 


Psychoanalysis and Anthropology, Culture, Personality and the Unconscious. By 
Géza Roheim. International Universities Press, New York. 1950. 
Pp. I-XV, 1-496. 

Dr. Roheim’s latest book is important not only for-its central thesis, somewhat 
modified from his earlier works, but because he is both an anthropologist and a 
psychoanalyst, with a wide knowledge of several native societies (e.g. Central 
Australia, Normanby Island, Somaliland and the Navaho and Yuma Indians of 
Arizona) as well as our own. In Australia he is perhaps best known for his field 
work in Central Australia among Aranda, Loritja and Pidjandjara tribal groups, 
where his data on women’s life, sexual activities and on mythology represent a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the aborigines. 

This volume is large and should be slowly digested. It is well documented and 
crammed with data; the section on Central Australia alone (pp. 41-150) is itself a 
monograph, presenting material from the author’s own field work. It is intensely 
provocative ; but here unfortunately, it is not possible to review its many interesting 
details. 

From the social anthropologist’s point of view, it might seem that certain 
situations (e.g. on pp. 58, 64 and 70) have been influenced by the presence of the 
psychoanalyst ; this is in reference to analytic play with children. There is just the 
feeling, too, that the subsection on mythology could have been better treated if a 
wider array of myths and a deeper understanding of indigenous religion had been 
available. In his Retrospect, it is refreshing to have thoughtful considerations on 
the meaning of aboriginal culture presented by one who has also been a field worker. 

An analysis of Normanby Island culture, based on the author’s own field material, 
is followed by sections on Alor, the Yurok, the Kaingang of Brazil, the Marquesas 
Islands, the Navaho and modern nations. 

Dr. Roheim’s provocative thesis is the unity of mankind. He is anxious to 
throw light on the question of whether psychoanalysts are justified in interpreting 
anthropological data by means of the same methods which they use with their Euro- 
American patients (p. 488). His Summary (pp. 488-91) explains his position. 
He holds that psychoanalytic interpretation is not culture-bound, but that its 
methods and findings are of universal validity (p. 491). That is, ‘‘. . . cross-cultural 
parallels, although they may have an additional context-determined meaning, 
have an underlying meaning that is independent of the social system or culture or 
basic institutions and is based on the nature of the primary process. There is such 
a thing as a potentially universal symbolism. The latent content is universal, 
but the symbol itself may become verbalized by a certain individual or many 
individuals in many parts of the world and then accepted by others on basis of the 
universal latent content ’’ (p. 488). 
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Then Dr. Roheim attempts to show that the methods used by modern 
anthropologists (the ‘cultural school’’) do not fit the facts. He continues: 
‘‘Modern anthropology has shown that cultures are orientated toward different 
goals or that the real meaning consists in the interrelatedness of traits, therefore 
all interpretations can only be meaningful in their cultural context ” (p. 2). Rdéheim 
claims that this thesis would not be valid logically even if it were valid functionally. 

It would be difficult, and indeed futile, to deny Dr. Roheim’s contention that 
there is a potentially universal symbolism, and that psychoanalytic interpretation 
is not bound to any one culture but has a certain universal validity. Human beings 
remain human beings, in no matter what cultural setting we find them. Fundamental 
similarities do create a common bond—e.g. physiological functions which give rise to 
basic drives ; the basic framework of psychic experience and emotions associated 
with relations within the primary family ; birth and natural functions, and so on. 
These are, as has been said so often, common determinants of a human being 
irrespective of culture. It is, however, the forms taken by these fundamental traits 
and experiences which are important to the social anthropologist : these give rise to 
individual culture patterns which vary from one region to another, and demonstrate 
that cultures may indeed be orientated toward different goals. This is particularly 
true (to take an example with which the reviewer is familiar) in Aboriginal Australia, 
where despite a broadly homogeneous framework throughout the Continent there 
are, or were, a number of distinctive local culture patterns. While we are able to 
cite specific material and behaviouristic traits which these cultural groups hold in 
common, and to classify them all as “ Australian Aboriginal,’’ we must not lose 
sight of the differences in orientation which allow us to distinguish (for instance) 
the western from the eastern Arnhem Landers, and both from their various southern, 
eastern and western neighbours. 

Basic similarities in mankind generally should be acknowledged, but the forms 
which these similarities take produce a wide range of cultural manifestations. It is 
this, I think, which Dr. Réheim means (vide his Summary, pp. 488-91). This basic 
similarity would lead to symbolic expressions which have “ potentially universal 
validity.”” The great difficulty in respect of this is to know what symbolism is of 
“basic ”’ origin, and what has been culturally overlaid (Dr. Réheim contends that 
the “‘latent content is universal’’). Dr. Roheim believes also that dreams from 
members of different societies do not need understanding of the cultural context for 
their interpretation (pp. 16 and 18). I am not altogether convinced that certain 
symbolic references (e.g. particularly in aboriginal cultures) can be interpreted without 
their cultural context, in such a way that the interpretation would be entirely valid 
in (e.g.) own society. To me they seem to be meaningful primarily within their own 
context. This is, however, possibly the cultural overlay mentioned above, while the 
latent content is potentially universal, as Dr. Réheim points out. 

This is a decidedly stimulating book and a valuable contribution not only in the 
field of psychoanalysis but also in anthropology. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 


Adam in Ochre. By Colin Simpson. Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1951. 
Pp. 1-220. Price, 25/-. 

__ This is a beautifully produced book. The publishers have been most generous 

in the reproduction of excellent photographs in colour and in black and white, and 

also of line drawings. Apart from a few photographs of members of the American- 

Australian Scientific Expedition to Arnhem Land in 1948, they are of anthropological 

or artistic interest, or both. 
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The largest part of the text consists of descriptions of what the writer saw, 
heard and did at the Expedition’s canp at Oenpelli, east of Darwin, and at the 
Government Aboriginal Settlements on Melville Island and at Delissaville, as a 
feature writer for the Australian Broadcasting Commission. This part, written in 
popular, journalistic vein, includes descriptions of a few ceremonies and dances, the 
significance of which, naturally, is not probed. The author, however, in a 20 page 
supplement, provides digests of notes he made from pertinent reading, mostly 
anthropological, and a few conclusions of his own. Fifty pages in the middle of the 
book are devoted to a novelette, based on a background of B. Spepger’s description 
of the Kakadu, and focussed on the theme of contact, especially of white man (buffalo 
shooter) and native girl. The final chapter is of value for reiterating what has become 
a slogan since the war, that the Aborigines are not dying out. As I have constantly 
put it, “‘ they will only die out if we want them to do so.” Mr. Simpson’s chapter, 
however, would benefit from rewriting with a knowledge of the historical development 
and changes of opinion and policy during the past twenty years. 

The author thanks anthropologists for the use of their material ; indeed, the 
book would have been very thin without it ; but he thinks they are a poor lot who 
seldom agree with each other about anything, and include in their ranks “ some 
unsatisfactory practitioners ’’ (unnamed). 

The title, Adam in Ochre, is intriguing but disappointing, because there is very 
little reference to the Aborigines as artists or to their art. But the book should 
help the general reader to gain some feeling for the north. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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